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DISENGAGEMENT 


By EUGENE HINTERHOFF 


The search for a solution to the inflamed condition of world 
affairs has led to two opposed concepts, “ containment "’ and 
“ disengagement.” The charting of contemporary history is 
notoriously fraught with dangers, but I believe that the 
evidence is now strong enough to suggest that the policy of 
containment has failed and that a true solution must be 
sought in a determined attempt to relieve tension. Call this 
attempt “a policy of withdrawal,” “a zone of controlled 
armaments,” “a belt of neutrality” or, finally, “ disengage-' 
ment”: it matters little—From the Preface 


*. . . @ Valuable contribution to constructive thought on 
the vital subject of how to end the present dangerous 
deadlock in Europe.—Sir John Slessor 


* .. am indispensable work of reference.’ 
—Denis Healey, M.P. 


‘An important, impressive and valuable study.’ 
—Captain B. H. Liddell Hart 
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a Changing Society 


In this day and age it can no longer be disputed that the law is an instrument of 
social and economic policy. What part, then, has it played in the social revolution 
of our time? How has it reconciled the needs of the individual with the 
demands of the community? The great merit of this book is to show the pattern of 
legal development against the changing social background. 

There is scarcely a single branch of the law which has not been faced with new 
problems and with the necessity of reconsidering old solutions. After introductory 
sections on the interrelation of legal and social change and the role the 

courts have to play, Professor Friedmann analyses the impact of social change on the 
common law world: property, contract, tort, criminal law, family law, 
conditions of trade, corporate organisation and public law all receive searching 
critical examination. The author then analyses the social changes which affect inter- 
national law, and in a final chapter reassesses the meaning of the rule of law in 
our time. To this analysis the author has brought a vast background of 
comparative legal knowledge and experience. Originally trained in German and, 
later, in English law, he has since 1938 taught law successively at the Universities of 
London, Melbourne and Toronto before assuming his present position at one 

of America’s leading law schools. 


His new book commands attention as a major contribution to the great 
debate of our time. 


£2 10s. net (2s. 6d. postage) 
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EDITORIAL 


BRITAIN’S POLICY ON DEFENCE 


Tue terrors of nuclear warfare have become so horrifying to the 
imagination that most people find it increasingly difficult to think 
rationally about defence policy. To countless millions of men and 
women the greatest issue of our time—and many would say the 
greatest issue of all time—is the elimination of the armament race 
in nuclear weapons before a nuclear war eliminates the human race. 
This is an immensely important question, but it forms only part of 
a much wider background against which British defence policy 
must be seen. The editors have decided to devote the present issue 
of THe Porrrica, QuarTERLy to a consideration of Britain’s strategic 
and political position in the world today, with a view to discovering 
on what lines our defence policy should be moulded. 

The articles which we now publish show the many-sided 
character of the defence problem. They explain the relations 


ex 
between foreign policy and defence, between military requirements 
and other demands on the economy, between the nuclear deterrent 
and conventional weapons, between national independence in 


defence and the ineffectiveness of NATO. 


A Disarmament Agreement 
Mr. Hugh Thomas brings the subject of disarmament down to 
earth, and shows that it must be treated as a subject demanding 
the most serious consideration instead of being a mere counter in 
the cold war. He analyses the changes of attitude towards dis- 
armament of the two sides since 1946, and traces these changes to 
fluctuations of relative military strength. It seems that in May 1955 
agreement on disarmament was in sight, when at that moment 
“the United States Government panicked.” All sorts of new 
proposals were therefore put forward—and nothing was done to 
take advantage of the Soviet acceptance of the Western disarma- 
ment programme. Another opportunity for reaching pee has 
now arisen from Mr. Krushchev’s proposals to the U.N. General 
Assembly and the much more modest proposals put forward by 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. A radical, comprehensive, and —s 
disarmament agreement is the only sane policy from any point o 
view. If both sides are serious in their proposals, it could be 
achieved and would be of immeasurable benefit to the whole world. 
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BRITAIN’S POLICY ON DEFENCE 


The Aims of Defence Policy 


Whether or not a measure of disarmament can be brought about 
in the 1960s, we cannot cease to think about defence 2 The 
first question on which we should be clear is the purposes at which 
it should aim. The object of defence is to attain or to maintain a 
sufficient degree of security—real or imaginary—to satisfy the 
feelings of the ent and people. National security is identi- 
fied with the ding of vital interests, which include national 
independence and the accepted way of life. Mr. McKitterick asks 
what are these so-called vital interests which, if they were 
threatened, would justify the British people in going to war. He 
points out that the consequences of a full-scale war involvin 
nuclear weapons would be so appalling that many interests which 
in the past would have been regarded as vital are no longer worth 
fighting for. The preservation of peace has acquired an immeasur- 

ly greater importance than ever before in the world’s history; and 
the number of truly vital interests has shrunk to a corresponding 
extent. They are limited broadly to the preservation of the present 
distribution of power in the world. 

This does not mean, however, that political changes in the status 
or orientation of particular nations must necessarily be inhibited or 
resisted. Indeed, nothing could be further from the truth. Change 
is often highly desirable and can be a means of reducing tension 
and the causes of possible conflict, provided it is brought about by 
agreement in an orderly way. The Western alliance originated in 
a desire to preserve the status quo; but this is a hopelessly unsuitable 
aim in the > gat are Since 1945 Britain has often been a 
protagonist of orderly but far-reaching change, notably in Asia and 
Africa, with advantage to the whole dey 4 

The essential need of our foreign policy is, then, to maintain a 
flexible and forward-looking attitude and to avoid rigidity and 
defeatism. We must come to terms with the dynamic forces of our 
time without secing in every movement for change a threat to the 
established world order. We must also avoid regarding every local 
conflict as a Communist-inspired challenge to the distribution of 
power, for this might well precipitate a third world war. The essen- 
tial aim for Britain, as for every other country, is to prevent situations 
arising in which the only alternatives are annihilation or surrender. . 

The defence policy which would be a concomitant of such a 

i icy would reverse the increasing emphasis on the nuclear 
deterrent which has marked Britain’s defence policy in recent years; 
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for this ing of an increasing proportion of our resources 
into nuclear has left us incapable of defending secondary 
or local interests ; traditional methods. 


The Uses of Conventional Forces 


Mr. Goold-Adams contends that conventional forces are not out- 
moded. He accepts the need of the West to retain “a credible 
ability to retaliate in nuclear terms”; but he urges that we must 
also be able to deter a non-nuclear attack by conventional forces. 
If the Soviet Union or China were to embark on such an adventure, 
the Western Powers would be in a ghastly position if they were 
compelled to invoke the nuclear deterrent ioe lack of any other 
means at their disposal. At present, he states, the equipment of the 
British forces on the Continent is out of date, oad this is largely 
due to the undue emphasis on the nuclear deterrent in our defence 
programme. In uence, the West would be quite unable to 
meet a serious attack by conventional forces. If a disarmament 

ent is not concluded fairly soon, increased expenditure on 
defence will be needed to remedy this state of affairs. 


Do we need a Nuclear Deterrent ? 


Mr. Buchan, director of the recently founded Institute for Strategic 
Studies, ex grave doubts about the wisdom and the usefulness 
of the which has given Britain an independent force of 
nuclear ab and bombers. We developed the programme from 
a motive of national pride, stimulated by the American refusal to 
share their knowledge or their weapons. The result is that 
deterrence has replaced defence. 

If the United States is wholeheartedly committed to bringing the 
vast might of her nuclear arms to the defence of every NATO 
country the argument for a separate British nuclear deterrent dis- 
appears. If the United States is not fully committed, our nuclear 
forces are not sufficiently large to be likely to deter a Power of the 
size and strength of the U.S.S.R. In order to provide ourselves 
with a nuclear striking force at tremendous cost we have substan- 
tially reduced our contribution to the NATO forces in Europe both 

uahicative and quantitatively. The assumption that our European 
lies would accept a British nuclear deterrent as a substitute for an 
adequate British contribution to the conventional forces of NATO 
i are unsure of our willingness to use our 
event of an attack on each and every member 
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BRITAIN’S POLICY ON DEFENCE 


of the alliance. It is true that our atom bombs and bombers have 
increased our political influence with the United States; but they 
have diminished our influence with our European allies. The 
military advantages of an independent British nuclear force are 
slight; and its existence has had the disadvantage of provoking 
France to follow our example. 

The best policy, in Mr. Buchan’s view (in default of a disarma- 
ment agreement), would be to transfer our independent nuclear 
force to NATO, where it would be placed under central control 
and not at the disposal of any single country. The advantages of 
this would be both political and military. NATO and British 
interests are in fact identical. 


Interdependence in Theory and Practice 


The role of interdependence in defence policy is examined closely 
by Mr. Denis Healey. The point of departure of his article is that 
owing to the huge cost and complexity of modern weapons, inter- 
dependence among the Western allies has become the first condition 
of military security. NATO is supposed, in theory, to recognise 
and express the need for balanced international forces and for 
specialisation of function wherever it will prove more economical 
and effective than separate action by independent states each 

iming as self-sufficiency. In practice NATO has achieved very 
little integration either of defence organisation or of production. 
The contrast between theory and practice is both striking and 
deplorable. There is little specialisation of role, almost no stan- 
dardisation of arms and equipment, with the result that resources 
are wasted on a vast scale. The governments of the NATO Powers 
are spending billions of pounds on forces which, Mr. Healey 
declares, “‘ are quite inadequate for their stated role and strategically 
unnecessary for any other.” The reason for this—if one can 
dignity by that term the strange mental processes which motivate 
defence policies—is that the American atomic striking force which 
the United States Government is expected to be willing to use if 
any of her allies in Europe is attacked, is regarded as affording an 
adequate deterrent to the potential aggressor. Hence the NATO 
“ shield ” need be only a mere token force. 


The American Stake in Europe 


In fact the United States stake in Europe has been reduced by 
recent technical developments in thermonuclear weapons. But 
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apart from this, nothing could be better calculated to encourage 
American withdrawal from the Western alliance than the failure 
of European governments to achieve a full measure of integration. 
Every indication of a complacent reliance on the massive United 
States nuclear deterrent, every manifestation of a determination to 

ursue an independent defence policy, is a nail in the coffin of 

ATO. In cae the ultimate support of the United States 
Strategic Air Command is only likely to be assured if every effort 
is made by the NATO countries to provide forces using less 
dreadful and costly methods to prevent minor incidents or deal 
with any which may occur. Mr. Healey’s argument points in 
exactly he same direction as do those advanced by Mr. McKitterick, 
Mr. Goold-Adams, and Mr. Buchan. 

The yawning gulf between military demands and our economic 
capacity is the concern of Mr. Day. The 1959 White Paper on 
Defence recognised that Britain’s influence in the world p sate 
first and foremost on the health of our economy and on a 
flourishing export trade; for military power cannot be sustained 
without a strong economic base. 


What can we Afford ? 


Since 1950 we have spent a higher proportion of our national 
income on defence than any other European country except France. 
Yet the costliness of modern weapons and forces is such that we 
have been unable to provide a relatively small army possessing 
up-to-date conventional weapons. The Suez incident was a military 
as well as a political failure. 

What is the “right” proportion of our gross national produce 
we should be prepared to spend on defence? Mr. Day shows that 
there is no “right” proportion, but only a question of priorities. 
He also shows that in recent years the British people have shown 
an increasing reluctance to make the sacrifices required by the 
defence programme. 

Mr. Day considers that we are over-extended from an economic 
standpoint; that we are using more of our research facilities for 
military pur than is good for the economy; that we are putting 
too much effort into the more glamorous industries such as nuclear 
energy and electronics and aircraft, and giving insufficient attention 
to the more backward and unglamorous ones, such as machine tools 
and shipbuilding. Although we have developed a substantial 
export trade in arms, our success has not been spectacular. He 
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warns us to avoid illusions of grandeur in trying to spend too much 
on defence, and especially on research and Fs ae for military 
purposes. 
The Conclusions to be Drawn 

The articles which are contained in the following pages explain 
without evasion or concealment the predicament in which the 
British nation and her European allies are now placed. They also 
throw a strong and clear fight on the direction which British 
defence policy should take. It should plainly move towards pro- 
viding a far more adequate contribution to NATO in the way of 
conventional forces; it should take the lead in working for a much 
higher degree of interdependence; and it should abandon the 
independent British nuclear deterrent. Above all, Britain should 
make a supreme effort to use every scrap of the political influence, 
ingenuity, and leadership she possesses to secure a comprehensive 
and far-reaching disarmament agreement. 








WHAT ARE BRITISH INTERESTS ? 
T. E. M. McKITTERICK 







Ir may seem ingenuous to suggest that a discussion of defence policy 
should start off by asking the elementary question: why have a 
defence policy at all? If that is too simple, it is nonetheless useful 
to the question in another way. Assuming, as we must in a 
world where the threat of force is still regarded as a normal instru- 
ment of national policy, that some sort of defence is necessary, it 
must still be uhohuhas it is designed to defend. 














The Need for Redefinition 


The short answer is, of course, the “ national interests” (or the 
“ legitimate interests” or the “ vital interests”) of Britain; which 
phrase is used does not matter too much, because they all beg the 
question to a greater or lesser degree. Some are too obvious to 
need definition. The real area of controversy surrounds those 
which, while possibly legitimate, are not in themselves vital— 
interests which contribute to the preservation of the broad general 
interests such as national independence, the way of life, and (nowa- 
days if not always in the past) the avoidance of full-scale war. 
Controversy surrounds them because the advent of the nuclear 
weapon has changed them qualitatively, while strategic thinking 
has not changed to the same degree. Interests that were once 
“vital” in the sense that they were worth defending even at the 
risk of war, and partly because they were essential to the winning 
of that war when it started, are much less likely to be so in an age 
when the overriding interest is the prevention of war. Yet a lar 
of the planning of defence does not take this deflating of 

word “ vital” sufficiently into account; one need only glance at the 
absurdities of the Suez episode and read some of the speeches in 
Parliament in support of the Government’s action to see how the 
concepts on which that action was based were out of all relation to 
the times, however appropriate they might have been when the 
guarantee of peace was the power of the British navy. 

The fundamental risk nowadays is the failure to realise the 
width of the gulf between interests at these various levels—or, if 
recognising it, the failure to draw the dividing lines at the right 


® The author is Joint Editor of The Political Quarterly. 
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points. Traditionally, specific interests fell into two categories, 
those that were protected by diplomacy and those that were worth 
fighting for; it was not necessary to subdivide the second category 
except in terms of degree, since a major war was different only in 
degree from a minor war, and the extent of the interests claimed 
depended only on each government’s assessment of its capacity to 
bluff its way out of war or to win it if the bluff was called. The 
wars of 1914 and 1939 weakened this concept even if they did not 
destroy it, by suggesting that the difference of degree did in fact 
amount to a qualitative difference. But the atomic and the hydro- 
gen bombs have now made the qualitative difference so abundantly 
clear that there should be no confusion of thought. Some of the 
interests once classed as in themselves worth fighting for have now 
moved to a different plane. If they are challenged, the nature of 
the challenge must be examined in a new way. If the challenge is 
limited or a and demonstrably not part of a general movement 


against the broad distribution of power in the world, local or limited 
resistance may suffice, and the risk may be worth taking. But if, 
like Hitler’s invasion of Poland in 1939, the challenge is clearly to 
something wider than the limited area in which it is presented, the 
choice is then between submission and total destruction. The para- 


mount risk is that a local disturbance will be overvalued and inter- 
preted as a major challenge when it is not; and with that goes a 
second danger, that because more is read into changes on the local 
level than is really there, even desirable changes will be prevented 
from taking place. 


Britain’s Commitments to her Allies 


Since Britain is a member of an alliance, her interests cannot be 
separated from those of the alliance as a whole; since her military 
importance has shrunk, her commitments as an individual country 
have also diminished, though it is not generally agreed how far. 
As a member of the Atlantic alliance, she is pledged to help in 
maintaining a certain distribution of power throughout the world, 
her own immediate responsibilities being concentrated especially in 
Europe, to some extent in the Middle East, and to a lesser extent in 
the Far East. The formulation of a defence policy depends on there 
being agreement, first, on exactly what is implied in the main- 
tenance of the distribution of power, secondly, on the way to do it, 
and thirdly, on the extent and nature of the British contribution. 





WHAT ARE BRITISH INTERESTS ? 


Maintaining the Status Quo 

Before 1939, it was broadly the case that Britain, as a country 
satisfied with what it had got in the great European expansion of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was conservative in out- 
look, unlikely to want to push further, but anxious to preserve as 
much as possible of the position as it was round about 1900. The 
war of 1914 was fought because Germany challenged this British 
position directly, the war of 1939 because, although there was little 
direct challenge to Britain, Hitler did challenge the European settle- 
ment which Britain had helped to create after 1918. Collective 
security was not a political reality in the first years of this century, 
but Britain would undoubtedly have supported it had it existed, 
because it would have admirably suited the broadly conservative 
position into which she had by then moved. After 1918, collective 
security through the League of Nations coincided with the political 
interests of Britain and France (in fact it was created by them) 
because these countries were against major change in any part of 
the world; if in the end they forsook it, it was because of the 
complications caused by the presence not of one challenge but of 
two, and it was at first convenient (though as events showed 
extremely foolish in the longer run) not to invoke the sanctions of 
collective security against Hitler and Mussolini while there was 
some prospect that they would help to contain the expansion of 
Soviet influence. The conservative outlook persisted through the 
war of 1939, though the problem of what was to take the place of a 
Germany beaten to unconditional surrender was never properly 
faced. In the Anglo-American conflicts at Teheran and Yalta, it 
was Churchill who wanted to restrict the changes consequent on 
the war to a minimum, and Roosevelt who, in Europe at least, 
was the more prepared to accept change, including a huge if 
misconceived extension of the Soviet sphere. 


Britain as a Protagonist of Change 


Nevertheless, the genesis of the Western alliance was conservatism, 
and the abandonment by the United States of isolation in peace- 
time was deliberately designed to serve the cause of maintaining the 
power-pattern established by about 1948, however unsatisfactory it 
may have been. (One can dismiss the “ rolling back” phase of 
American policy as a a. aberration; no one ever reall 

believed it would be possible.) Yet this is the point at whi 

Britain, almost without anyone noticing it, turned away from her 
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traditional veneration for the existing order of things. The position 
in Europe was indeed maintained as a point as cardinal to British 
policy as it was to American. But in the British possessions in Asia 
and Africa a profound change was not only allowed but cs MR 
to take place, as one territory after another became independent 
in fact as well as in theory, and as some moved into neutrality as 
expounded by Mr. Nehru. British commitments were heavily 
reduced, and so was British military influence. Conservatism, once 
the essence of British external te , moved across the Atlantic, 
where, at least as long as Mr. Dulles was alive, it became the 
guiding principle of the American attitude to the rest of the world. 

nder the Labour Government, and (with modifications) under the 
Churchill Government which followed it, Britain seemed to have 
endorsed the new principle that change is not harmful provided it 
takes place in a psmor manner, and that political friendship 
may be worth more, in terms of genuine world stability, than 
military occupation. It was left to the Eden Government to reverse 
this trend and to try disastrously to reassert the older principle that 
force is the primary basis of influence. 


The Need for Orderly Change 


It is still a British interest, and an interest of the Western alliance 
as a whole, that change should take place in an orderly manner; it 
is no interest of either that change should not take place at all. 
Refusal to recognise this simple principle has been responsible for 
some of the worst errors of Western policy. It led, for instance, to 
the acceptance of defeat in Indo-China, where an “ Indian” solu- 
tion would probably have been possible had it been offered earlier. 
It is a ioe cause of the present rigidity of both sides over 
Germany, where fear of any change that might take place has 
forced the Western Powers especially into total intransigence over a 
= which everyone knows cannot be indefinitely maintained. 

cases where single countries rather than the whole alliance have 
been at fault, the outstanding instance is Suez; others include 
Algeria and the American insistence on supporting the Formosa 
Government (with all that means in terms of untenable military 
positions in Quemoy and Matsu); and the British Government can 
only be thankful that Cyprus is not still to be included in the list. 


The Supreme Vital Interest 


It is now possible to attempt something of a classification of 
interests. First of all, the word “ vital” needs to be cleared out of 
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the way. For the Western alliance, as for the Soviet Union, there 
is only one genuinely vital interest, which is that the world situation 
should not Be allowed to deteriorate to a point where either side 
thinks it worth while, or necessary, to launch an all-out attack on 
the general positions of the other. Such an attack would have to 
be on a massive scale, whether with conventional forces or with 
nuclear weapons, and would only be possible after the full mobilisa- 
tion of all forces. It cannot happen by accident, but only as the 
result of a quite deliberate policy decision which it would be impos- 
sible to keep secret for long—probably not even for long enough 
for the attack to be mounted. At one stage American strategi 

planning was based largely on the belief that the Soviet Union 
would one day do precisely that; no doubt the possibility exists, but 
it is as unlikely as the counter-possibility that the Americans would 
do the same, and consequently is not a very good basis for a 
strategic policy. It is less inconceivable that China might decide to 
try a large-scale military operation, say against india; but China is 


for the moment a non-nuclear Power, and certainly not under 
complete control by Moscow, and it would not necessarily follow 
that even such an eventuality need be the starting-point of an 
ultimate war between the main groups. Vital interests, in effect, 
are only those where the continued existence of the present world 


order is at stake. They can only become involved, in anything 
less than an all-out assault, if it is clear beyond reasonable doubt 
that an all-out assault is to follow. Nothing less is worth the risk 
of suicide for the civilised world and it is arguable that even that 
is not. 

Secondary Interests 


The second group is perhaps the most difficult to define, yet the 
one where exact definition is perhaps most necessary. These are 
interests which, while not in themselves vital, are sufficiently 
important for any challenge to them to risk being interpreted as 
the prelude to an all-out challenge. Berlin is a case in point. The 
military security of the West would be hardly changed were West 
Berlin to pass into communist hands; its political security would 
be weakened only to the extent that the Bonn Government would 
become a less reliable ally, which might not be an entirely bad thing 
inasmuch as a lasting settlement in Europe can hardly leave West 
Germany as a member of NATO. Yet, clearly, to submit to 
Russian pressure over Berlin would involve the loss of something 
which most sy 04 in the West think ought not to be lost—prestige, 
the reputation for keeping promises, or whatever it may be. The 
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Russians know perfectly well how much importance the West 
attaches to Berlin; were they to challenge the position there by 
force, as distinct from threats and diplomatic rumblings, it would 
mean they had decided to precipitate a crisis of a very serious order. 
One might include in the same group a few other key areas such as 
Persia or South Viet-Nam—bearing in mind that in both of these, 
as in others round the fringe of the communist group of countries, 
the situation is in any case unstable, would be unstable even if 
there were no cold war, and therefore ought not to be allowed to 
become so rigid a part of the Western strategic system that no 
change whatever can be contemplated. 

The third, largest, and most widely dispersed group includes 
many of those interests which are important not only to Britain 
and the Western Powers, but to most of the world, and which are 
not as a rule directly the source of conflict between the West and 
the East. It is important to Britain and most other countries that 
the Suez Canal should be open for free passage by the ships of all 
nations; it is entirely irrelevant whether the i is controlled by 


the Suez Canal Company or by the Egyptian Government. It is of 
great importance that the Straits of Malacca should also be open, 

ut it does not matter whether Singapore is a British colony, an 
independent statelet, or part of the Federation of Malaya. By the 


same token, it is essential to Britain and other European countries 
that oil should come from the Middle East, but relatively unim- 
portant whether it is produced by British Petroleum or the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, or by anyone else. 


Military Interests 


The fourth group comprises interests whose sole importance is 
military—positions which have to be defended simply for the sake 
of their own defence. The best, because the absurdest, instance is 
the Chinese Nationalist position in Quemoy and Matsu, which is 
underwritten by the Americans; militarily untenable should a really 
large assault be mounted against them, these wretched islands are 
a source of the trouble their defence is designed to avoid, since they 
form an unnecessary irritant in the pattern of Chinese-American 
relationships. Not all of the positions of this type maintained by 
the Western Powers are eq undesirable. But they can easily 
become so, since the risks of confusion between military and 
political objectives are at their greatest, and there is always a danger 
that a military advantage—and not always a real one at that—will 
be insisted on even at the expense of a serious political liability. 
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Cyprus is, of course, the outstanding example from British 
experience. Once the change in status of the Suez Canal had taken 
place and British troops had been withdrawn, the need for an 
exclusively British base in the Eastern Mediterranean was lessened 
if not removed altogether; a base in Cyprus was inadequate to 
maintain the broad strategic balance in the region (which in any 
case was not a purely British responsibility), and the narrower 
British interests had so far diminished with the withdrawal from 
Egypt that it was hard to see what the Cyprus base was intended 
to A . In the end the worst of both worlds was made; Britain 
incurred an enormous political liability for the sake of a dubious 
military advantage, ts ultimately compelled to liquidate the 
position with considerable loss of prestige, while the wider interests 
of NATO were prejudiced by the quarrel between Greece and 
Turkey which the British action precipitated. The contrast with 
certain other cases was remarkable. For in the years immediately 
preceding Cyprus, Britain had willin 7 surrendered the older- 
established and potentially far more ae bases at Trincomalee and 
Simonstown because the Government was sensible enough to realise 
that the political liability of trying to retain them would far out- 
weigh their value as military assets. 

There is now little argument about the lessons to be drawn from 


the Cyprus episode, but there is no certainty that something like it 
will not occur again elsewhere. It does not require a round trip 
of the globe to see where it might be. Aden and East Africa are 
sufficiently obvious as examples: though neither is in immediate 
danger, the point will some day be reached where it must be decided 
whether they are to go the way of Trincomalee or of Cyprus. 


The Case of Hong Kong 


A much more difficult case is Hong Kong. The second world war 
proved its indefensibility against a really large-scale assault, and it 
is quite useless to pretend that it could be held in a future major 
war even if fought with conventional weapons alone. Its value can 
therefore consist only in peace-time advantages to be gained from 
being there, in terms either of having it as a centre from which 
local military action can be taken or + soar or of using it as a 
political listening-post and a point where political influence may be 
concentrated. If up to the moment its position has not come under 
serious challenge, it is probably for the paradoxical reason that the 
British presence in Hong Kong is more advantageous to China than 
to Britain, as an outlet into an otherwise cl world. But if one 
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day the balance is altered, or if China begins to emerge from her 

t isolation, the question of the future of the British presence 
is bound to come up—all the more because the lease of the “ new 
territories” has only a little over thirty years to run. Will Hong 
Kong then be a “ vital” British interest? It is most important that 
this question should be answered, and answered honestly. For 
Hong Kong is mg among what may be claimed as purely British 
interests in that, like the American position in Formosa or the 
position of the Western Powers generally in Berlin, the only possible 
successor to the present holder is the other side in the cold war. 
It would require no more than a minor change in present policies 
and attitudes in the Far East to create a situation in which the fact 
of British possession might come to provide the provocation for a 
head-on clash with China, thus converting a position originally 
designed to preserve stability into a source of conflict. Yet, mili- 
tarily untenable though the place is, the decision to abandon it 
would clearly be a hard one to take. 


The Need for a Flexible Outlook 


The essential consideration for Britain, as indeed for America or 
Russia, is to prevent a situation arising where the only choices are 
surrender or suicide. In terms of strategic planning, this means 
that the number of positions regarded as “ vital” must be reduced 
to the absolute minimum. In terms of defence technique, it means 
that the armed forces of Britain must be capable of supporting a 
flexible policy in relation to the protection of interests of the second 
and lower categories; in other words, a country such as Britain, 
whose interests are scattered over a large part of the world and 
are at the same time being reduced, cannot afford a defence policy 
of a type to necessitate either rigidity or defeatism. Massive retalia- 
tion implied that interests short of the vital could be defended only 
at the cost of national suicide or else could not be defended at all; 


fortunately for Britain and the world, few people now believe in 
massive retaliation. 

Yet the mental consequences of this excursion into error have not 
yet been completely overcome. More —— on the American side 


than on the British there is still a tendency to see major challenges 
where they do not exist; the hand of Moscow is detected in every 
local trouble from (in a quite literal sense) China to Peru. Every 
change is therefore construed as a victory for communism, and 
change is resisted whether it ought to be or not. British Govern- 
ments, with more experience of controlled change than the 
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Americans, are less rigid in their approach. But this experience has 
not yet been fully digested even in Britain, as Suez and Cyprus 
have shown only too clearly; and, what is still more significant, 
there is nothing as yet to show how a British Government and the 
British people would react if a case of desirable change were to 
arise in a A me where, as in Hong Kong, the point at issue was not 
between Britain and a colonial people, but between the West and 
the other side in the cold war. For, with the possible but rather 
far-fetched exception of Malaya, it has never yet happened that 
Britain has had to recognise a change which also meant, or could 
mean, a change of sides in the cold war for the territory concerned. 
Yet it is not inconceivable that some such case will arise one 
day, and it does not follow that change ought to be resisted solely 
because it implies a change of alignment. To return to an earlier 
part of the argument, there are areas round the periphery of the 
Soviet sphere where the political position is not stable because they 
have not been assimilated into either system, however much the 
leading countries in each may wish it were otherwise. The most 
obvious current example is Laos, the scene of a pany internal 
struggle for power to which certain cold war overtones have been 
adde 
The same, or something near it, was true in Persia at the time of 
Dr. Mossadeq. Something not far different has been happening in 
Iraq; four or five years ago, Egypt was in a not dissimilar position, 
and .ten years ago it was Malaya. It is essential to keep these 
instabilities in a proper mental balance; they may have their effect 
on the world distribution of power and hence on the competition of 
East and West, but they are not themselves of the essence of that 
competition, and the cardinal error is to assume that the changes 
that may take place are necessarily for the worse even in terms of 
Western security. To illustrate the argument by means of a 
uestion: which is better for British security, an India neutral but 
riendly, or an India driven into bitter hostility by trying to hold a 
political position there after it had become untenable? 


without really changing the nature of the internal struggle. 


Transforming the Areas of Tension 


It must be recognised by the West, and especially by Britain, that 
the days of far- territorial interests are drawing to their close. 
If the present trend towards easier East-West relations continues, 
it must result in a drawing in of horns by the West; the desirable 
succession to many of the outlying positions of the West is a state 
of affairs where exclusive possession is replaced by something which 
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takes these positions outside the cold war altogether. That is 
already happening in the Middle East, however slow Western 
governments may have been to recognise it. It will probably have 
to happen one day in Germany. Whether it can happen at all over 
Formosa is another question; the only hope there is thet the position 
will cease to be regarded as “ vital.” 

This leads, perhaps, to a curious conclusion which it is not the 
business of this article to argue. While the period of contraction 
continues, there is clearly a need for the type of forces required to 
control the process of change, involving perhaps the sort of opera- 
tion conducted a few years ago in Malaya—a small, highly mobile 
body of conventional forces designed not to fight major wars but to 
make sure that changes do not happen too fast or in too prejudicial 
a way. After the contraction is over, the list of “ interests ” will be 
so shortened that it will be easier to identify which are “ vital” and 
which are not, or at least to specify in advance what type of 
challenge will be taken as a challenge to the whole distribution of 
power. When that time comes, it could then be argued that massive 
retaliation is a proper policy, since a major challenge will then be 
the only form of challenge open to either main power group. The 
escape from this argument is, of course, that the time will never 
come, or at least not in that form; all the same, the smaller the area 
of potential conflict, the greater the arguments in favour of a 
military balance in which both sides are deterred by sheer fear from 


trying to upset it. 
Illusions of Grandeur 


Meanwhile, the proper conclusion for Britain is that the worst 
disease that can afflict her is folie de grandeur. On the one side, 
it is foolish for her to think in terms of independent deterrents— 
that is to say, independent massive retaliation, which of course is not 
the same as saying that Britain ought not to manufacture hydrogen 
bombs, but only that she should not manufacture them for inde- 
pendent use; the discussion of this tricky point of policy is left for 
a later contributor to this issue. On the other side, it is also foolish 
for her to believe in the indefinite maintenance of her more exposed 

itions. In spite of her membership of the Atlantic alliance, her 
technical problems are not the same as those of her allies. She has 
not the resources to build up a replica of the armed forces of the 
United States. But at the same time her interests are, at present at 
least, more widespread than those of any of her other partners. Her 
need for flexibility is therefore all the greater. 
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Tue Great Powers meet. They agree upon a draft treaty providing 
for world-wide reductions of armed forces and armaments, and the 
abolition of certain weapons. The draft also proposes an inter- 
national inspection agency, with wide powers, to satisfy everyone 
that all states are carrying out the treaty. A short while after, this 
text is presented to a world conference, attended by representatives 
of all countries (including communist China). After a ae months’ 
discussion, the treaty is signed by nearly one hundred foreign 
ministers, and is later ratified by nearly one hundred legislatures. 
The inspection agency is set up. The reductions and the abolitions 
begin. Within about five years, the treaty will be fully carried out. 

Is this a mad vision or an approximately accurate picture of 
what may happen if eh goes well in a particular, if unusual, 
department of foreign seer Does “disarmament” rate as a 
serious object of study and policy? 

There are four main reasons why disarmament, in this limited 
“ multilateral” sense of the word, is often dismissed as being 
unworthy of attention. These are: (1) that a disarmament pro- 
gramme (such as suggested in the barest possible outline above) is 
technically impossible to achieve; (2) that even if technically possible, 
disarmament is psychologically impossible, since governments are 
not prepared to accept the necessary limitation of their freedom of 
action; (3) that armaments are the reflection of political mistrust 
and of other “international problems,” and that therefore a dis- 
armament treaty must await the settlement of these; (4) that even 
if technically and psychologically possible, the whole concept of 
disarmament is undesirable. 

There are flaws in each of these arguments. To take the fourth 
of them first: the benefits of disarmament would be partly eco- 
nomic, in that nations would thereafter be able to devote a greater 
proportion of their national wealth to productive purposes and that 
the international cost of essential raw materials would be reduced. 


© The author was in the Foreign Office in 1954-56, when he served as Secretary to the 
United Kingdom delegation to the United Nations Disarmament Sub-Committee. He 
is at present working on a history of the Spanish civil war. He was educated at 
Sherborne and Cambridge University. 
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The benefits would be partly military in that the possession of no, 
or fewer, arms would be less likely to tempt nations to consider the 
settlement of disputes by the use of force. A disarmament agree- 
ment would also have, as by-products, the moderation of the whole 
concept of irresponsible national sovereignty and the development 
of the power and prestige of the United Nations, under whose 
aegis the process would presumably develop. These would be 
co derable benefits. Very few persons would openly say that they 
would be outweighed by the obvious problems that disarmament 
would itself bring—such as the comaladiaans of those directly or 
indirectly engaged on the manufacture of armaments, or in the 
armed forces. 

The realisation of a comprehensive disarmament programme 
would also certain political problems. Even if the treaty did 
not collaterally stipulate * the Soviet Union have frequently urged 
that it should) the abolition of foreign bases, a reduction of the 
forces of the U.S.A. to, say, one million men would imply the 
wholesale reorganisation of Western defence as it has been Sondiged 
since 1949, and perhaps even the total withdrawal of American 
forces from Europe. Still, only a few people surely would say that 
the undoubted difficulties of this situation would not be counter- 
balanced by its other and real advantages. After all, Western 
defence, as embodied in NATO, was set up to meet the expansion 
of Communism in East Europe under the shadow of the Red Army. 
If the Red Army were itself being cut to a minimum, it would be 
anachronistic to maintain Western military strength at a level 
demanded to meet the situation of ten years ago. 

The second argument put forward in opposition to the whole 
concept of disarmament suggests simply that it is in fact too rational 
an ap oach to the problems of human organisation. And, indeed, 
the Pica that a group of men, some Soviet communists, some 


Americans, sitting around the “ green table ” of international diplo- 
macy, can arbitrarily sign away, into other channels, the present 
expenditure upon armaments takes a little getting used to. How- 
ever, the mere fact that such a thing has not occurred before—at 
any rate on so comprehensive a scale—is not at all an argument 
against it being achieved now. Provided that the interests of the 
states concerned in an international permet concur, there is no 


reason why the project in — should not succeed. Certain 
agreements have been reached with the Soviet Union by the Western 
Powers—such as those in Austria in 1955 and over the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. The military and economic advantages of 
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disarmament after all exist for all states—though, of course, there 
may be some, in the Soviet Union or China, as in the West, who 
think these outweighed by the disadvantages. Before the commu- 
nist Powers achieved a stockpile of nuclear weapons and before the 
Western nations achieved a relative parity in conventional weapons, 
these mutual advantages of disarmament were less apparent. 
Here the development of the world into two camps, with the 
uncommitted third also tending to act as a unit, and with the two 
camps already co-operating in the sphere of armaments, may assist 
agreement. Recent Soviet disarmament pro are discussed 
below, but at this stage it may be said that their motives have been 
often impugned on very slender grounds. It would be wrong, that 
is, to argue that disarmament is 1pso facto an impossibility because 
of the nature of the proposals hitherto made by the Soviet Union. 

The third argument against disarmament has in it an element of 
truth in its formulation though not in its development. Of course, 
armaments, like war itself, express the suspicions between nations. 
“ Political problems” are themselves the product of those same 
fears; and, if the understanding between two states is great, then 
even the greatest problems, which among other states might result 
in the development of the postures of hostility, can be settled amic- 
ably. In the same way, even the settlement of problems between 
two hostile states would not necessarily remove the general distrust 
between them. If, say, the problems of Germany, Berlin, and 
Formosa were solved, there would undoubtedly crop up other 
problems in, say, Syria or Iraq. Nor need an arms race, such as 
exists today, necessarily have anything to do with specific political 
problems. The nuclear arms race between America and Russia 
since 1945 has developed much as the arms race in battleships did 
between Germany and Britain in 1899-1914; both Powers, on both 
occasions, have desired simply to get ahead—and remain ahead. 
The nuclear arms race, like the naval one, has been self-generating, 
and, in default of a disarmament agreement, could be endless. In 
fact, a developing disarmament scheme could undoubtedly help to 
heal such international disputes as exist, rather than need to wait 
upon them. 

As for the first, physical, objections to disarmament, the question 
is chiefly one of inspection. For no one can question that it is 
perfectly possible for states to carry out all sorts of reductions of 
their military strength; what is important is that the world should 
be perfectly certain that they have done exactly what they have said 
they will do. For this reason, the actual measures of disarmament 
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would have, to a great extent, to be dictated by the way that they 
can be most easily guaranteed. The detailed discussions, both before 
and since the second world war, about means of reducing conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces, suggest that a sure system of 
inspection would certainly be possible to achieve. The inspectorate 
would have to be large and with wide powers. It would have to 
have access to all military establishments, budgetary documents, and 
factories making and capable of making armaments. The various 
bodies which can be regarded as precedents for a disarmament 
inspectorate—the Inter-Allied Commission in Germany after the 
first world war, the non-intervention control system in Spain, the 
control bodies supervising the Indo-China and Korean armistices 
in 1955—all gave perfectly accurate reports on what was going on. 
They may be regarded as partial failures, but this was because the 
"Regge to whom their reports were sent refused to act upon 
m. A small margin of error cannot be excluded, but, in the 
sphere of conventional armaments, this would be an acceptable risk. 
echnically, therefore, there is no reason why a conventional 
disarmament agreement should not occur. 
The problem of nuclear weapons is quite different. No inspec- 
tion system, with however wide powers, can guarantee that all 


nuclear weapons existing at the time of the signature of a disarma- 
ment treaty are eliminated, or converted for peaceful uses. The 
margin of error here might rise to 30 per cent. In respect of the 
future production of nuclear weapons the margin of error might 
be cut to 3 per cent. An approach to this problem might be made 
— inspection of their possible means of delivery—which, 


including missiles, are susceptible of more accurate antees. 
Nevertheless, even through this approach, it is impossible to hold 
out any hope whatever that, in the foreseeable future, any plan can 
be es a which will give the world any certain guarantees that 
all nuclear weapons have been abolished. Nevertheless, there are 
several measures which are technically possible, and which, taken 
alto , can be regarded as providing nuclear disarmament, 
while effectively limiting the likelihood of nuclear war. These 
would be: the end of the production of nuclear weapons—which, 
even if impossible to guarantee absolutely, would be acceptable 
provided that it was not accompanied by the total elimination of 
nuclear weapons; the delivery to the international atomic agency 
of increasingly large proportions of nuclear material at present used 
for war; a ban on nuclear weapon tests; a declaration that the 
means of delivery of nuclear weapons, including heavy bombers 
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and missiles, should be abolished, together with the establishment, 
first, of some kind of observation system at air ports and frontiers 
against surprise attack and, secondly, of a strong United Nations 
police force which might itself be equipped with such means of 
delivery as had been banned from the arsenals of separate states 
and which might be made automatically available to any state 
attacked by a violator of the treaty. This last qualification might 
be difficult to put into practice. But it would be along these lines 
at least that a disarmament system could be made to work. Thus, 
the final step of the total elimination of nuclear weapons would 
have to be indefinitely postponed. So long, indeed, as nuclear 
power remains in existence there will always remain the possibility 
that nuclear weapons can be made from material at present used for 
peace. In those states where nuclear weapons have once been made 
the technical know-how will remain and conversion from peaceful 
to military uses can occur in a few days. But one further safeguard 
might be found to exist in the very ease with which nuclear 
material can be converted for warlike ends. For this would force 
any state which proposed to cheat to think twice about any sudden 
threat to use nuclear weapons, since the threatened state might be 
able to gain such weapons between threat and action. An aggressor 
would have to prepare a very large-scale attack indeed if he was to 
be certain of eliminating all fear of reprisal. And it would be far 
less easy to prepare a big attack, without detection, than a mere 
sneak raid. 

It may be argued that the concept of general disarmament as a 
solution to the problem of modern weapons has emerged somewhat 
bruised as a result of this examination of the arguments used in 
criticism of it. Instead of being a universal panacea, it appears as a 
mere amelioration of the existing situation. Depending on the 
degree of reductions and abolitions which may be finally agreed, 
however, the amelioration could be substantial. It is difficult, 
furthermore, to see any other way forward in defence and foreign 
affairs. This is not the place to explore the fallacies of the theory 
of the deterrent, nor of the nuclear pacifism which is often set up 
opposed to it, nor yet again of the limited war theories of Mr. 
Titens and of Rear Admiral Buzzard. But that multilateral 
disarmament is, in fact, the only way forward in defence and 
foreign policy is, of course, generally accepted as the ideal solution. 
Sir Winston Churchill, for example, in his last big speech in the 
House of Commons, in which he launched the British hydrogen- 
bomb policy, described the world of the deterrent as being necessary 
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only until the achievement of a comprehensive disarmament treaty. 
His successors have named disarmament as an ultimate pea How- 
ever, there have been two periods only since the second world war 
when disarmament has been discussed in detail. These were 
between 1946 and 1948 in the Atomic Energy and Conventional 
Armaments Commissions and between 1954 and 1957 in the five 
nation sub-committee of the Disarmament Commission. Certain 
less important discussions occurred in the Disarmament Commis- 
sion itself, a twelve nation body, in 1952. Since 1957 there have 
been no detailed disarmament meetings, though a conference on 
nuclear weapon tests has been continuing intermittently in Geneva 
for a year. Another conference at Geneva, on methods of pre- 
venting surprise attacks, adjourned sine die at the end of 1958. 
The Reskhias of those years form, in retrospect, an interesting 
index to the military psychologies of the Powers concerned, but 
little more. Briefly, between 1946 and 1954, the Western Powers 
demanded that measures affecting nuclear weapons should not occur 
until after there had been substantial reductions of armed forces and 
conventional armaments. The Soviet Union demanded an imme- 
diate ban on nuclear weapons, to be followed later by conventional 
disarmament. Though both sides found excellent general reasons 
for these two attitudes, in fact both exactly reflected the military 


strengths of the two dlocs at the time: the West feared the com- 
munist mass armies, the communists feared the Western nuclear 
superiority. This disproportion of strength came to an end in the 
middle fifties: the Soviet Union possessed a nuclear stockpile, the 
West increasingly large conventional armies. 


Not eet the disarmament positions of the two sides 


drew together in 1955. In May of that year the Soviet Union 
accepted the greater part of the Western disarmament programme. 
The United States Government panicked. At last it seemed that 
disarmament was a real possibility. The military significance of the 
proposals that the West had been patiently putting forward, with 
various modifications, since the late forties, became clear. Sub- 
stantial alterations in the structure of Western defence—at long last 
completed, with the entry of Germany into NATO five days only 
before the Soviet disarmament volte-face—would have been neces- 

. For the next two years, the Western Powers therefore put 
forward a host of so-called partial plans—i.e., plans which would 
have certainly afforded extra security to the world but which would 
have left existing military arrangements more or less intact. These 
plans were y justified as being necessitated by the revelation, 
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in the same Soviet disarmament proposals of May 1955, that it was 
no longer possible to give a 160 per cent. guarantee that total 
nuclear disarmament had been carried out. But these facts about 
nuclear inspection were known before. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, for 
instance, in a debate in the House of Commons in July 1954, had 
said that only a 95 per cent. guarantee could be given. Sir George 
Thomson, in an authoritative article in the Spectator in February 
1955, had said that a total guarantee was not possible. But in 
April 1955, a few days before the Soviet proposal, the Western 
Powers had maintained their “‘ total” position, by specifically intro- 
ducing a proposal for the total elimination of al nuclear weapons 
and the conversion of the nuclear material so freed to the uses of 


ce. 
Thus, since the end of 1957 a paradox has existed. Since both 
the Western Powers and the Soviet bloc are now militarily well 
matched, in all branches of armaments (the Soviet advantage in the 
missile race is at least made up for by the string of Western bases 
around the Soviet frontiers), the time has been peculiarly suitable for 
disarmament discussions. But none has occurred. Only as late as 
September 1959 was it agreed that a new series of discussions should 
begin in the new ten member disarmament commission, whose 
meetings may be expected to begin early in 1960. The foreign 
ministries of the Powers concerned are no doubt busy formulating 
the proposals which they intend to put to the commission. Working 
es have no doubt been set up, and the various military advisers 
will be giving their views. So far as is known, there are likely to be 
two main plans put to the commission based on the two plans put 
to the United Nations General Assembly by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and 
Mr. Krushchev. The former proposes that what can be done at 
the present time should be immediately done—that is, the establish- 
ment of an inspection system, observation posts against surprise 
attack, and the ie to the atomic energy agency of increasing 
proportions of the nuclear material at present in use in the weapon 
stockpiles. Then, when the effect of these admirable measures has 
been scen against other outstanding problems, there should be the 
start of certain limited measures of conventional disarmament. If a 
proper antee can be given, there will be a cut-off of the future 
production of nuclear weapons. Finally, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd en- 
visages a third stage, wherein further measures leading to complete 
disarmament can be undertaken. But this final stage is dependent 
on the settlement of political problems and the effective working of 
the earlier stages. 
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Mr. Krushchev’s plan was far more sensational in presentation. 
It is quite a sim ales, Within five years, all weapons and armed 
forces shall be abolished, beginning with conventional weapons and 
ending with nuclear ones. States would have left to them only 
limited police forces necessary for the maintenance of internal 
security—a phrase which will certainly need rather careful defini- 
tion. Nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction would be 
eliminated. There will be full inspection—but this is not described 
as yet in detail. 

The military significance of both plans in the long run may be 
the same. But in the short run they differ absolutely. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s proposals, if carried out as he intends, could consist iba 

adual run-down of forces and armaments over the next decade or 
two. Mr. Krushchev’s plan provides rapid steps to be concluded in a 
= short time. He proposes, in fact, a revolution in political and 
ilitary thinking. In no other ~ since the war has anyone 
‘aoe as complete disarmament. Yet the order in which the Soviet 
has proposed the process ought to suit the Western Powers. 
Control and conventional disarmament down to police levels is to 
occur before the deterrent is touched. By the time that the deter- 
rent is affected, a control will have been in existence for a lon 
period. The only question mark in the whole plan affects the old 
question of the control of nuclear disarmament. Yet even over this 
matter it is possible that such ideas as are suggested above may be 
found to provide guarantees with an acceptable margin of risk. It 
would be foolish at this stage simply to doubt the sincerity of this 
plan. Naturally Mr. Krushchev would not have proposed it unless 
it served some Soviet interest. But who is to say that the Soviet 
Government has not decided that the carrying into effect of a plan 
such as this might not benefit its interests? The economic effects of 
disarmament could only assist the Krushchev plan of overtaking the 
American standard of living. Its military effects could help to 
restrain the restlessness of China. Would not even Mr. Krushchev 
be relieved to find an international inspection agency operating 
along the banks of the Yangtse? The whole question of Chinese 
acceptance of such a plan remains an open one—just as does the 
effects of a withdrawal of Soviet forces from East Europe. But 
recent developments may have suggested to the Soviet Government 
itself that there is no real reason why an international inspectorate 
should not be able to prowl about Russia itself. 

It is essential that the Western Powers at the meetings of the 

Commission give the Krushchev plan a most detailed and careful 
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study. They must not reject it out of hand, while insisting on the 
discussion of their own proposals, as they have done in the past. 
Ideally, the Krushchev plan should be taken as the basis for dis- 
cussion. If this were done, and if tact and a real desire to achieve 
comprehensive disarmament at whatever cost to the existing military 
arrangements, were continually evinced, the prospects of agreement 
could be regarded as not discouraging. 
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Tue essence of a good defence policy is that it must be properly 
geared to the realities of the world situation. For Britain this is 
even more true than for a good many other countries. Whether 
we like it or not, we will continue for at least some time to have 
overseas commitments that cannot be lightly or rapidly abandoned, 
as well as a major role in the Western alliance which stands as the 
chief obstacle to communist domination of the human race. We 
are bound to have to consider, therefore, not only whether we can 
or should contribute directly to the long-distance striking-power of 
the alliance, namely, the big nuclear deterrent, but also what pro- 
portion of our forces must stand guard in Europe, how many are 
needed overseas and in what form, and whether some or many of 
them can genuinely double up in both roles. In addition, » Hon 
are the twin problems, inherent in a democracy, that a relaxation of 
world tension may lead to pressure for a quite unjustified cut in the 
defence vote, and that popular prejudice may consider conventional 
forces outdated when this is very far, indeed, from being the case. 





The Relaxation of Tension 


We are, in fact, in a situation something like this at the present 
moment, for, whatever 1960 may bring, 1959 ended by seeing a 
greater relaxation of tension than any comparable period since the 
close of the last world war. In some ways it was odd that this 
should have happened just at the moment when Russia’s relative 
strength appears to be noticeably increasing. Many experts believe 
that we are entering a dangerous phase in the “ balance of terror” 
between America and Russia, known in the current jargon of 
defence strategy as “ the missile gap.” And until American missile 
technique and production catch up with those of the Soviet Union, 
the long-range missiles and nuclear warheads in Mr. Krushchev’s 
possession would appear to give him what might be a crucial 
advantage if he chose to strike first in an all-out Pearl Harbour 
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attempt to yy American power. This is roy a dangerous 
situation for West and if in fact it is not leading—as it 
apparently is not—to more rather than less alarm and despondency 
in NATO capitals, we are entitled to wonder, before any more 
detailed examination is made of our own defence strategy, what 
exactly the political factors are which have so evidently led Mr. 
Krushchev to his relatively successful reassurance of Western fears. 

The initiative for the present relaxation has certainly come from 
Mr. Krushchev. Nor is it only that, after deliberately creating a 
crisis by flinging down an ultimatum on Berlin just over a year 
ago, he then withdrew. Having found that he could not intimidate 
the Western allies and having jecided to defer the deadline for his 
ultimatum sine die, Mr. Krushchev went a good deal further. He 
manoeuvred himself into generating and then accepting a historic 
invitation to visit the United States. While there he mounted the 
rostrum at the United Nations and with great emphasis proposed 
full-scale disarmament, which, like almost everything that comes 
from Moscow, contained just enough of an element of purposeful- 
ness to prevent it being taken purely as propaganda. He then went 
on to Peking, spoke there in a sober frame of mind, and subse- 
quently cautioned Mao Tse-tung more publicly than at any time 
since the early days of the Formosa dispute against letting China’s 
provocation of India get out of hand. And finally, as if to set the 
seal on this strange year of 1959, the November celebrations in 
Moscow of the October Revolution gave the Soviet armed forces a 
smaller role than for many years past. 


The Soviet Outlook 


The reasoning behind these apparently contrary developments is so 
basic to the Soviet outlook on the world that it cannot be ignored 
in any correct appraisal of the defence policy to be pursued any- 
where in the West. Neither Mr. Krushchev nor any of the top 
leaders in Russia would stop at anything which they thought would 
succeed in achieving the advancement of their own kind of com- 
munism in the world. But they do appear to recognise five general 
points. First, the old idea of communist revolutions is dead. The 
peoples of the world are not rushing to embrace communism as 
such. There is still considerable scope in Asia and in the probable 
aftermath of colonialism in Africa; but this is not so any longer in 
any of the more highly developed parts of the globe. Secondly, 
Communist Parties as they emerge will not necessarily accept Soviet 
leadership. Since this harsh lesson was driven home by Tito there 
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has been the emergence of Mao Tse-tung and, for Moscow, that 
has been unpleasantly conclusive. Thirdly, the atomic bomb is not 
a means of “ winning friends and influencing people.” It cannot 
be directly used to further the cause of communism. Hence, 
Moscow would launch an atomic war only if it thought this essential 
to defend Russia’s own vital interests. What these are is obviously 
open to a variety of interpretations, but the need for the greatest 
caution is abundantly clear. 

Fourthly, in fact, in spite of a new and cocky self-confidence 
born of the removal of the fear of Western nuclear superiority, Mr. 
Krushchev, for all these reasons, accepts the existing “ balance of 
terror.” Although he has sometimes spoken in another vein, he 
knows that global nuclear war would : soe both sides. Lastly, 
therefore, Soviet energy must be channelled into economic and 
industrial development. This really is the main field in which 
Russia now means to challenge the West. The idea suits Mr. 
Krushchev’s personal temperament; it is in direct line with the 
role he seeks to occupy in the history of communist Russia’s own 
development; and it accords with the growing aspirations for a 
better life among the Soviet people themselves. Such is the view in 
Moscow. 


Fundamental Assumptions 


It cannot possibly be emphasised too strongly, however, that this 
whole train of argument depends on two fundamental conditions. 
One is that the West retains a credible ability to retaliate in nuclear 
terms. The other is that there is also sufficient strength in the 
West’s conventional forces to deter Mr. Krushchev in their own 
right and without automatically invoking the nuclear deterrent. 
For the West itself the dilemma is not to look too aggressively strong 
in terms of the nuclear deterrent, but at the same time not to lag 
too far behind; either might encourage the Soviet Union to consider 
striking first. Equally, in terms of conventional forces, the dilemma 
for any Western democratic government is to retain and even 
increase the size and scope of its ordinary forces at a time when 
much of public opinion is pulling the other way. Thus, many 

ple now suppose either that conventional forces are useless 
lenis this is a nuclear age, or that the danger of any form of 


military action between the Soviet Union and the West is in any 
case receding under the melting warmth of Mr. Krushchev’s 
bouncing charm. In reality, neither is true—or at least not without 
serious qualifications. 
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Britain’s own problem is a special one, since we are in a unique 
position among our allies (France has no long-range delivery 
system for its new bomb) in attempting to divide our military 
resources between an effective full-scale nuclear deterrent, which is 
nevertheless not essential to Western power, and conventional forces 
which in their own way certainly are. Seen from Britain, indeed, 
the world background has two main practical implications. 
Although, on the one hand, it puts fresh and indeed increasin 
emphasis on the build-up of conventional forces, on the other hand, 
it also provides more justification for retaining a United Kingdom 
nuclear deterrent than many of the latter’s detractors have hitherto 
recognised. For the fact is that, with the development of inter- 
continental missiles, not only is America itself almost as much in 
the front line as Britain, but the increasing accuracy of these very 
long-range weapons puts a higher and higher premium on the 
general principle of dispersal. And if it is no longer safe to keep 
the bulk of the American strike capacity in North America, then 
the obvious corollary is that Britain and the continent of Western 
Europe must themselves harbour a larger number of nuclear missile 
bases. Part of this idea has lately been expressed in the concept of 
a NATO deterrent, and, if it is to be pursued, any direct contribu- 
tion which Britain can itself make clearly takes on a new meaning. 
Moreover, while a NATO deterrent broadly based on this side of 
the Atlantic would still depend for the most part on American 
supply and know-how, Britain would not be accepting any greater 
risks by contributing a deterrent of its own. 


The Alternative to Disarmament by Agreement 


In these circumstances, although there is a strong case for increasin 
Britain’s conventional forces at the expense of the hydrogen Seti 
weapon, the V-bomber force and the growing Blue Streak missile 
programme, it is not overwhelming. The honest truth is that, in 
spite of a certain amount of relaxation of tension in the world, 
unless disarmament by agreement can make real headway soon, 
defence spending ought to go up and not down; such is the nature 
of the power balance and the character of modern war. But 
obviously this cannot and will not happen to any appreciable extent, 
and the task of the new British Government must accordingly be 
to increase certain items in the defence budget at the expense of 
others without ruining the whole existing pattern. All that can be 
said for certain is that, with the reduction of manpower in the 
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services through the ending of national service, any financial saving 
ought to be put into better equipment. 


The Role of Conventional Forces 


Britain’s conventional forces have three roles. The most important 
is to contribute to the NATO shield in Europe. The next is to be 
available for deployment in aid of the civil power in British terri- 
tories overseas; recent examples, each different in its way from the 
others, have been Malaya, ican and Cyprus. The third role is 
that of the task force which can be ready at short notice for use in 
other parts of the world where aggression or the threat of aggression 
under communist direction may be probing the resolution and the 
defences of the non-communist nations. Two important points in 
connection with this third role are that it is essential not to let 
Moscow think that local aggression under the umbrella of the 
nuclear stalemate can be made to pay; and, secondly, that British 
forces committed in this role should not normally be expected to 
operate without American support or at least active American 
approval. They should, in any case, never be committed against a 
communist Power without the Americans being committed too. 
And they should certainly never think of using tactical atomic 
weapons without parallel action by the Americans. 

A good deal more needs to be said, however, about the NATO 
role. Many people still do not seem to understand what the precise 
purpose of the conventional shield force is. In the old days of 
American nuclear supremacy, it was arguable that conventional 
forces were needed in Western Europe in order to make it clear to 
the Russians that, if any aggression took place, nuclear retaliation 
would be triggered off. This was sometimes alternatively described 
by the analogy of a plate-glass window; if the Russians hurled a 
brick through it, the burglar alarm would ring and they might 
expect ah retaliation by the United States Strategic Air 
Command. Today, even if this was an accurate picture of the idea 
before, the concept has now changed considerably. 


Western Strategy 
Speaking at the Atlantic Congress in London in June 1959, General 
Norstad made a careful public explanation of the correct Western 
strategy. Today, he pointed out, the idea is to “force a pause 4 
in any possible Soviet attack. This has three purposes. To achieve 
it would imply that Western conventional forces were at least strong 
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enough to put up sharp local resistance, and this in itself should 
deter the Russians from any ill-considered or hasty action in the 
first place. Secondly, in a period when each side is in possession 
of tremendous but not overwhelming nuclear power, a delaying 
action on the ground would at least give a breathing space, however 
short, in which the full and dreadful consequences of nuclear war 
could be faced by both sides, without their being irrevocably com- 
mitted to action. Lastly, but by no means least, such a pause could 
force the Russians’ hand, and, by preventing the achievement of 
Soviet objectives with oamaléal arms alone, could put the 
responsibility on Moscow instead of on the West for being the first 
to use either tactical atomic weapons or, in the last resort, the 
long-range nuclear holocaust. 

‘Forcing a pause,” or imposing delay, is a policy which no 
sensible person in the Western alliance could surely reject. That 
being so, it follows that there should be wider political acknow- 
ledgment than there is that the Western shield force must be 
adequate for this task. As things stand, the main front between 
the Baltic and the Alps is held by an Allied force of twenty-one 
divisions. Of these, i equivalent of three are British. This is a 
small enough figure in all conscience. But—and this is the point— 
without the British contribution, now guaranteed at a minimum 


strength of 55,000 men, NATO defence plans would make no 

sense at all. This is the challenge to Britain, the fact of which any 

British defence sme’ must take to full and proper account when 
e 


considering the level of our conventional forces. 


British Forces in Europe 


Unfortunately these British units on the Continent are by no means 
as good as they ought to be, since it is only now that the British 
army is really re-equipping for the first time since the end of the 
last world war. Today, the intention is that no British unit in 
Germany will be using last-war equipment by the end of 1962. 
The fact that we have gone on for so long with old equipment 
has been due to a number of causes, of which economy is naturally 
a prime element. In the years immediately after the war it was 
natural to use up war-time stocks. This process was repeated, 
however, in the early 1950s as a means of running down the stores 
which had been accumulated for the Korean war. But since our 
military forces on the Rhine are up against troops as completely 
modernised as those of the Soviet divisions in Eastern Germany 
and are also required to play a political role in terms of giving 
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confidence in Britain’s intentions and ability to our allies, the 
parsimony of the last few years has been a false economy indeed. 

Our influence on the Continent has in fact declined step by step 
with our unconcealed readiness to reduce both our defence and our 
economic commitment to European affairs. Our relations with both 
France and Germany are lamentably poor, and it is now clear that 
we made a serious mistake in underestimating the determination of 
the Little Six to go ahead with the European Common Market 
three years ago. We have also further weakened our allies’ con- 
fidence by seriously reducing our land forces and the strength of 
our tactical air force in Germany below the level to which, at least 
in spirit, we committed ourselves when we signed the treaty of 
Western European Union. Nor is that all. We have in addition 
shaken the whole NATO alliance by the unilateral decisions we 
have taken from time to time over our nuclear deterrent. Unless 
we now show our allies that the new plans for the British contribu- 
tion really do mean a better equipped and at least no less numerous 
force on the Rhine, much of the present reorganisation of our army 
may end by doing more harm than good. 


The Navy and the R.A.F. 


The army is not, of course, the only element in Britain’s conven- 
tional forces which is being overhauled at the present stage of our 
defence policy. Since the Seastic cutting down of our conventional 
forces followin Mr. Duncan Sandys’ concentration on the nuclear 
deterrent in 1957, a certain amount has been done to reappraise the 
needs of the navy and air force. Thus, the Royal Navy, although 

eatly reduced in size, now rightly faces two tasks which are 
inescapable if Britain is to continue to operate as a major power 
in the era of the cold war. One is to be equipped and trained in 
anti-submarine warfare on a sufficient scale to be able to keep the 
sea lanes open, not in a global war but for communication with 
the theatre of operations in a local war, even if that might be on 
the other side of the world. The other task is to be able to support, 
if necessary with aircraft-carriers and other vessels, a major naval 
operation undertaken in such circumstances by the Americans. As 
regards global war, the Royal Navy can no longer be held = 
sible 


for the defence of these islands at sea as it has twice been 


before in this century. And to say that is merely to recognise both 
the character of modern war and the oo task which would 


be involved in trying to repeat in the conditions of today the battle 


of the Atlantic of the second world war. 
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Equally, the Royal Air Force, truncated though it may be by 
the elimination of fighter defence in the manner and on » scale 
of the last war, is nevertheless rightly to be envisaged as continuin 
to have three critical roles in the circumstances of 1960. One, o 
course, is to fly the V-bombers which are still required, and 
probably will be for several years yet, as the means of delivering 
the British nuclear weapon. But the other two are more directly 
related to the practical work of sustaining the cold war. These are 
to supply aircraft in support of the ground forces in Europe, and 
to transport, as well as to support tactically, any British forces which 
may be engaged in any other Pe of the world. On this score, 
British defence policy will fail badly if it omits to devote an 
increasing proportion of the money available for conventional forces 
to the problem of mobility. Mobility in this sense means building 
up R.A.F. Transport Command, developing to the highest possible 
pitch the technique of long-range military supply, and adapting 
the army’s training methods in such a way as to make the maximum 
use of these new facilities. 

A major part of the task confronting Britain’s conventional 
forces, that is to say, is to be ready with a sufficient strategic reserve 
and with sufficient flexibility to be able to fight wherever overseas 
emergencies may be thrown up by the circumstances of the cold 
war. Indeed, it is quite certain that, if British forces are known to 
be able to strike quickly and effectively, they may in some cases 
never have to strike at all. This emphasis on mobility comes at 
the moment when the size of the British army is being cut down 
by the ending of national service and the return to an all-regular 
force. But there can be little doubt that the decision to end 
national service was the right one. So long as an army is required 
that must be highly trained in various types of arms, including 
both tactical atomic weapons and conventional operations, the extra 
size produced by conscription was virtually offset by the confused 
and uneconomic use of men which the constant training of new 
recruits involved. 

The Training Problems 
Perhaps one way of emphasising the different roles of all defence 
forces today, and icularly Britain’s, is to note the duplication of 
training required for the purely conventional task, on the one hand, 
and the type of operation in which tactical atomic weapons might 
conceivably be used, on the other. Both fall within the scope of 
our conventional forces, since it is now rightly accepted throughout 
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the services that training must take account of both types of war- 
fare; moreover, there is a definite possibility—though many people 
dispute it—that tactical atomic weapons might just possibly be used 
in certain circumstances without necessarily triggering off major 
nuclear retaliation. British forces must in fact make a contribution 
at each of the levels at which communist military pressure might 
be exercised, that of the long-range hydrogen bomb, in the field of 
tactical atomic weapons, and on the strictly conventional scale. 

With regard to tactical atomic weapons, the three services are 
bound to carry out special training parallel to their use of normal 
weapons. But there is an essential contrast in the ultimate aim. 
While training in tactical atomic warfare is really contributing to 
the major deterrent against big-scale communist aggression, learn- 
ing to use conventional weapons is training for everyday warfare 
of the kind which occurs from time to time all over the world 
every year. Whereas the first might be called deterrence, the 
second is a of our everyday defence, and there is an ocean of 
difference between the two. 


A Strategic Reserve 
In preparing against ordinary defence risks, it has been official 


policy for as long as one can remember to aim at building up a 
strategic reserve in this country. But the calls on our forces in 
recent years have been so mgd that in practice the aim has scarcely 


ever been realised. Today, however, after the actual reductions 
which we have made in Germany and with the trend away from the 
scattering of permanent garrisons in penny packets all over the 
Commonwealth, a determined new effort could and should be made 
to create a genuine strategic reserve. A sensible estimate in regard 
to the army, for instance, is that if half of it is earmarked for our 
role under NATO in Germany, the other half ought to include a 
substantial nucleus earmarked for a strategic reserve to be based on 
the United Kingdom. 

The question has sometimes been raised whether additional 
forces stationed in Germany might also constitute a strategic reserve. 
In theory such forces would fulfil the dual purpose of adding to our 
strength on the ground in Europe, thus also helping to re-establish 
our influence in the military councils of the West, and yet at the 
same time being available to be drawn upon for service in Africa 
or elsewhere according to our needs. Among other disadvantages, 
however, two serious ones stand out. One is that we would, in 
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practice, be heavily criticised by our allies when we actually with- 
drew forces and this might do even more harm than . The 
other is that from the point of view of the individual man it is not 
really good enough to expect him to soldier overseas for virtually 
the whole of his life: for, whatever some people may say, being in 
Germany is not the same as being in Britain. It is in any case 
pas cult to recruit a regular army of sufficient size; in 
particular, the number of suitable young men coming forward who 
would make good officers is definitely below the country’s proper 
minimum requirements. The strategic reserve must a at be 
based in the United Kingdom. 


A New Policy Needed 


In all these complex questions there is at present a feeling of 
change. In some ways we are back where we started when Mr. 
Duncan Sandys arrived on the scene. In each of the three services 
we need to re-examine not only the duties, size, and equipment of 
the services themselves, but also their relation to the chisteate 


mental question of whether a substantial share of the defence budget 
should or should not continue to be devoted to Britain’s nuclear 
deterrent. The main difference, however, between now and three 
years ago, is that, with the ate g ters for a NATO deterrent, 


this is no time to abandon Britain’s bomb altogether. The decision 
having been taken to build up a deterrent, it would now be quite 
wrong to ignore the position which we have already attained. And 
the arguments in regard to influencing our allies still stand. 

On the other hand, the emphasis in the Government’s policy 
certainly ought to be the opposite to what it has been. In effect 
we have lately had a deterrent policy with some conventional forces 
tacked on to it. Instead we must now reverse the priorities, and, 
without scrapping the deterrent, return to a more ambitious con- 
ventional armament policy. Above all, the growing technical 
requirements of the deterrent must not at any price be allowed to 
become the tail that wags the dog. For whatever the size and scope 
of Britain’s own nuclear deterrent, it will never do more than con- 
tribute a relatively small element to the overall balance of terror, 
while our conventional forces may, if properly used, make all the 
difference between keeping the peace and opening the road to war. 
They in fact are once more the best deterrent we fais. 





BRITAIN AND THE NUCLEAR 
DETERRENT 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


Britain has been an independent nuclear Power in the true sense— 
that is to say, in possession both of bombs and of an effective means 
of delivering them—for only about five years. In an era of less 
rapid change, it might be thought a little premature to consider 
reversing a policy to which so much economic and technical effort 
have been devoted, to which the leaders of both the major parties 
subscribe, and which—so the opinion surveys suggest—is supported 
by a large majority of public opinion. Yet, ie one reason of 


another, there is probably greater uneasiness about this aspect of 
British policy than any other: a sense of disquiet which stretches 
all the way from the Aldermaston marchers at one end of the 
spectrum, to the military and civilian planners behind the scenes in 
Whitehall, who are now trying to reassess whether its diplomatic 
and strategic value justifies the increasing cost it will eine 


A Growing Scepticism 

The doubts that have been accumulating over the last two years 
about the wisdom and the value of the independent British nuclear 
weapon programme, spring from a number of sources. The first 
is moral protest that Britain should have deliberately added to the 
number of world Powers in possession of such inhuman weapons, 
— with the demand that Britain should give a moral haa a 
world—in which the concept of nuclear deterrence is a source of 
menace rather than security—by renouncing her own nuclear 
weapon programme. The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
which is the active focus of this view, is not a negligible force at this 
moment. It contains a number of able writers and intellectuals 
and a larger number of deeply sincere footsloggers. But it is un- 
likely ever to be strong enough—lacking support in the higher 
reaches of the Labour Party, the churches, or, with a few exceptions, 
the unions—to force a drastic change of policy upon a newly 
re-elected Conservative Government. 
* The author is Director of the recently founded Institute for Strategic Studies in London. 
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The second source of concern is the effect of Britain’s example 
on other countries—on the so-called mth Power problem. The 
recent report of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences which 
asserted that twelve; countries now have the technical and eco- 
nomic capability to produce nuclear weapons, and that a further 
eight could achieve such a capability within the next five years, 
provides some corroboration for the view that Britain, by deciding 
to become the third nuclear Power, may have started a chain 
reaction which can only be reversed by a deliberate act of policy on 
pil ya This argument was the basis of the Labour Party’s pro- 

of last summer that Britain should take the lead in the 
development of a non-nuclear club of middle Powers, leaving the 
development of such weapons in the hands of Russia and the United 
States alone. This pragmatic approach might have had a bearing 
on British policy had it been put forward before France decided, in 
1956, to make an atom bomb, or even before the summer of 1958 
when General de Gaulle decided that such a bomb was the essential 
emblem of France’s restored position in the councils of the nations. 
But, today, such a proposal can only be held in suspense until there 
is tangible progress towards a general arms control agreement, and 
Funch emotions are under better control. For no British Govern- 
ment—even a Labour one (for the non-nuclear club proposal con- 


tained a number of escape clauses}—would abandon its position as a 
nuclear Power at the moment when France had become one. 


The Two Main Questions 


In practical terms, therefore, the two questions on which the real 
debate on the independent British deterrent will turn are: 


(a) Will it enhance, for it cannot guarantee, Britain’s own 
security during the next ten years at a cost which is 
bearable? 

(b) Will it strengthen British influence in Washington, in 
NATO, and in negotiations with the Soviet Union: 


It is because there is now considerable doubt about the answer to 
these two questions—on the Right as well as on the Left, in White- 
hall as ian as in Fleet Street—that the argument for and against 
the British deterrent is no longer cast in terms of moral or political 
rotest, but can be considered within the rather more dispassionate 
amework of strategic and economic planning. 
In order to understand why there is a growing sense of scepticism 
about the value of the independent British nuclear deterrent, it is 
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best to compare the reasons why successive post-war governments 
built up the programme, with the doubts about its wisdom that 
have developed recently. There can be no question that one of the 
principal reasons why the Labour Government decided, in the post- 
war years, to embark upon an independent programme, was 
national pride. British scientists had made an important contribu- 
tion to the Manhattan Project during the war, and a great deal of 
expert knowledge about nuclear physics existed in Britain. Yet the 
MacMahon Act, passed by the United States Government shortly 
after the war, denied any exchange of information on nuclear 
weapons with any country—including its closest ally, Britain. This 
was a blow almost as hard for London to accept as President 
Truman’s sudden suspension of the Lend-Lease Programme. But 
within a few years the Fuchs and Pontecorvo cases, which shook 
rofoundly American confidence in British security, made it seem 
ikely that it would be a decade or longer before any fruitful 
exchange of information between the two countries would be 
sible, not only on the technology of nuclear weapons themselves 
ut on the strategy which involved their potential use. Responsible 
politicians and civil servants in London a decade ago had good 
reason to feel that only the development of an independent nuclear 
capability on the part of Britain would give her the position of 
influence with the United States—both in peace-time planning and 
in the direction of a potential war—which was one A the primary 
aims of British post-war foreign policy. 

These considerations were soon strengthened by powerful 
economic arguments. When the Korean war broke out it was clear 
that to carry out the £4,700 million conventional rearmament pro- 
gramme, on which the Labour Government of 1950-51 had risked 
its political fortunes, would impose such a heavy strain on the 
British engineering industry, one of the principal earners of a very 
limited supply of foreign exchange, as to invite a severe balance of 

ayments crisis, and thus to make it conceivable that Britain might 
ion to abandon any contribution to NATO and the defence of 
Europe. This line of reasoning was reinforced when it became 
clear that the continental members of NATO were not going to 
live up to their post-Korean rearmament programmes, thus 
strengthening their economic position and at the same time 
jeopardising the forward strategy of NATO. When the Conserva- 
tive Government came to review the situation in 1952, Britain had 
already exploded her first A-bomb and had an effective means of 
delivery—the V-bomber force—on the drawing board. 
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This tendency to regard Britain’s developing nuclear capability 
as a substitute for a contribution to the ground defence of Western 
Europe was reinforced a year or so later by the consideration that 
the growth of Soviet nuclear striking power—which was made 
public by the display of a powerful long-range bomber force at the 
May Day parade of 1954—might soon come to checkmate the 
deterrent value of the United States Strategic Air Command. A 
strong British deterrent was needed, so it was officially argued, to 
deter attack on the United Kingdom itself, the more so since the 
multiplicity of Soviet bases meant that SAC could not be expected 
to give the same priority, in the event of war, to Soviet bases which 
directly threatened Britain as a purely British force could. The fact 
that the United States would itself one day be vulnerable to direct 
attack from the Soviet Union seemed to provide an added reason 
for ensuring the security of Britain if the protective cloak of the 
American Salons should be gradually withdrawn. 


The Policy of Deterrence 
The 1955 White Paper, which announced that Britain would 
— — tog ny (H-bombs), carried this argument a stage 
urther in ae at since there could now be no defence of 
Britain, the only policy that ensured security was one of deterrence : 


“The knowledge that aggression will be met by overwhelming 
nuclear retaliation is the surest ee that it will not take place.” 


Subsequent statements have all been based on the same premise— 
that nuclear war cannot be won, it can only be deterred. 

There can be little doubt that the widespread feeling throughout 
the country, engendered by Suez, that Britain’s position as a world 
Power was in jeopardy, played a significant part in the further 
increase of emphasis on the British nuclear deterrent that was made 
clear in the famous White Paper of 1957 and its successor of 1958. 
“The free world is today mainly dependent for its protection upon 
the nuclear capacity of the United States. While Britain cannot by 
comparison make more than a modest contribution, there is a wide 
measure of agreement that she must possess an appreciable element 
of nuclear deterrent power of her own” (1957). “ Britain’s nuclear 
power cannot, of course, be compared in magnitude with that of 
the United States. Nevertheless, when fully equipped with megaton 
weapons, the British bomber force will in itself constitute a formid- 
able deterrent ” (1958). For two years, the British Government has 
been working on its own intermediate-range ballistic missile, Blue- 
streak, a large liquid-fuelled, underground missile with a range of 
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some 2,000 miles, which (if it is decided to produce it) will be ready 
by about 1962, and will first supplement and then supersede the 
existing V-bomber force. In addition, some sixty American Thor 
IRBMs are now sited in Britain under a system of dual control. 


Underlying Assumptions 

Do the considerations which have prompted successive British 
Governments to develop an independent nuclear deterrent still hold 
? The first point to be noted is that the main premises on 
which the British nuclear weapon programme were based have 
altered. One was that the United States might assume less respon- 
sibility for Europe as its own ICBM programme took shape. On 
April 16, 1957, Mr. Sandys, the late Minister of Defence, said in 
the House of Commons: “ So long as large American forces remain 
in a and American bombers are 4 in Britain, it might 
conceivably be thought safe—I am not saying it would—to leave to 
the United States the sole responsibility for providing the nuclear 
deterrent. But when they have developed the 5,000-mile inter- 
continental ballistic rocket, can we really be sure that every 
American administration will go on looking at things in quite the 
same way?” But two years later, on February 26, 1959, he stated 
on a similar occasion: “ The point in question is whether, if the 
attack were made not on the United States but on one of her NATO 
allies in Europe, the Americans would react in the same uncom- 
promising manner (as for an attack on themselves). We have 
absolutely no doubts on this score. ... The United States has given 
categorical assurances that she will regard an attack upon any NATO 
country as an attack upon herself, and will come to its aid with all 
necessary force. Her Majesty’s Government place complete reliance 
upon these solemn undertakings.” If this statement really repre- 
sents the Government’s view, much of the argument for an 

independent British deterrent disappears. 
The second premise was that it would take many years—perhaps 
a decade, perhaps a generation—for Britain to achieve a position of 
intimacy once : my with the United States on questions of nuclear 
weapons, and the complex of knowledge which surrounds their 
tential use. This was proved a et by the amendment of 
1958 to the MacMahon Act in favour of Britain, since when there 
has been a complete and continuous exchange of information 
between the two countries. It is, of course, fair to add that this 
change in American law was almost entirely the result of British 


prowess in this field. 
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The third premise was that Britain’s continental allies would 
accept an increase in her nuclear deterrent power as a substitute for 
what she subtracted from her contribution to the conventional 
defences of Europe when she started to reduce the size of the British 
Army in Germany. This has not proved to be the case; the more 
so as R.A.F. Beather Command still remains outside the control of 
NATO. As the Defence Correspondent of The Times pointed out 
in October 1958: “If we believe that America will not defend us 
because of her vulnerability, we cannot credibly pretend that we, 
with our much greater vulnerability, will risk our extinction for 
NATO.” The position of isolation in which Britain finds herself 
vis-a-vis France and Germany, not only in defence planning but in 
other fields as well, can be partly attributed to the falsity of this 
premise. 

Finally, it seems certain that the costs of maintaining a fully 
credible deterrent throughout the 1960s will outstrip the original 
estimates, and force either a further reduction in Britain’s conven- 
tional forces or an increase in the defence budget of the order of 30 
per cent.—that is, from £1,500 million to £2,000 million. The 
British nuclear deterrent, including the means of delivery and their 
protection, absorbs 15-20 per cent. of the present defence budget— 
or well over £200 million a year. But the development and produc- 
tion of missiles is a very costly business where the original estimates 
always prove too low (as American experience has shown), and 
there is no reason to hope that its cost could be held anywhere near 
this figure, once the Bluestreak and other missile programmes have 
passed from the development to the production stage. 


The Aspect of Credibility 


But the main doubt that must remain in one’s mind is whether 
Britain can, in fact, maintain an independent deterrent throughout 
the next decade that will continue to ce the necessary element of 
credibility to justify its cost. When it was decided to base the 
British deterrent on the V-bomber force, it was also decided to 
concentrate that force primarily in the United Kingdom rather than 
disperse it in the British possessions around the perimeter of Russia 
(on the analogy of SAC), partly for reasons d grove partly for 
sound pallies’ taste. The only exception was Cyprus, where a 
base has been considered essential to fulfil Britain’s commitments 
to CENTO. Thus the British deterrent is based upon a group of 
airfields, not very far distant from each other, all of them highly 
vulnerable to megaton weapons. While the Soviet threat rs on 
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the manned bomber this was an acceptable situation (though 
requiring a vey high degree of readiness because only a short 
warning would be received) however elaborate the Soviet attempts 
to achieve surprise attack. Now that the Soviet threat to Britain 
and Europe is coming to rest principally on the missile, that 
warning—reduced perhaps to a very few minutes—could be in- 
sufficient to prevent the destingtion of all but a fraction of Bomber 
Command on the ground—and the fraction that remained might be 
inadequate to penetrate Soviet defences even with the stand-off 
bomb. SAC consists of about 1,700 bombers, on American and 
overseas bases. Bomber Command consists of about 200 aircraft in 
Britain. If 90 per cent. of SAC were destroyed in a first strike, 
some 170 aircraft would be left to retaliate on Soviet cities. If 
90 per cent. of Bomber Command were similarly destroyed, only 
some twenty aircraft would be left, which might prove unequal— 
or, just as important, be considered by Moscow as likely to be 
unequal—to the task of penetrating the Soviet air defences. Blue- 
streak, it is true, will be in underground bases, but it is a large and 
delicate weapon for its range, so that the problem of vulnerability 
will not be disposed of. The alternative policy of developing a 
British version of the Polaris submarine (Dreadnought, the Fest 
British nuclear submarine, is not a missile-firing submarine) seems 
unattainable without a great deal of direct American help. 
Moreover, no one in Whitehall still tries to justify the British 
deterrent on the grounds that it protects our vital overseas interests, 
such as Kuwait. In the angry atmosphere that persisted for many 
months after Suez, it used to be argued that such a capability was 
essential to protect such interests or to commit the United States 
to our support if they were ever endangered. The obvious tautology 
in this argument—namely, that the British deterrent could never be 
invoked in any peripheral situation in which the Soviet Union was 
even remotely involved without risking the destruction of the 
British Isles—has, fortunately, silenced that line of reasoning. 


Uncertain Answers to Vital Questions 


Thus the answers to the questions which were posed earlier seem 
more ambiguous all the time. Will the British deterrent enhance 
the security of Britain itself during the next decade? The answer 
is that only if the country is prepared to devote a great deal of 
money to its protection. The V-bomber bases in the United King- 
dom will soon be, if they are not now, wholly vulnerable to 
destruction by Soviet missiles based around the Baltic and in Poland 
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(let alone by Soviet missile-firing submarines whose numbers are 
reported to be increasing). Bluestreak, being a large, liquid-fuelled 
missile, will be very expensive to “‘ harden ”—that is, to put into 
underground silos which will make it relatively invulnerable to 
Soviet missile attack. And the only truly indestructible base that 
has yet been devised—the missile-firing submarine—would be 
beyond our resources to produce in adequate numbers without either 
a general increase in defence expenditure or a drastic reallocation 
of resources. Whatever its value in the past, something which 
cannot be proved, there seems little doubt that in the future it will 
have a diminishing strategic value at an increasing cost. 

But a.wider value than the purely strategic has in the past been 
claimed for the deterrent. And it is perfectly true that Britain, as 
an effective nuclear Power, now occupies a position of confidence in 
Washington which no other country can attain in the foreseeable 
future (even France after the Sahara explosion); and that Britain has 
participated in certain special negotiations, such as those on nuclear 
testing, with the United States and Russia. But even if a ticket of 
admission to such a limited number of events were worth over £200 
million a year, it is at least arguable that the influence which the 
deterrent gives to Britain is—at the moment at least—of very little 
value to her. Her greatest need at present is to find a workable 
relation with Western Europe, principally with France and Ger- 
many. There is no evidence to suggest that the British deterrent 
is of any value in improving British relations with France, and 
plenty to show that the increasing emphasis on it at the expense of 
Britain’s reduction in ground forces in Germany has He th wi 
suspicion there. As far as the other NATO countries are concerned, 
since R.A.F. Bomber Command is solely under British control, 
and is admittedly limited in size and scope to between 6 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. of SAC, they sit feel that it is not an 
alternative to it or a direct contribution to their own security. As 
far as wider questions of disarmament negotiations are concerned, 
the fact that Britain is a nuclear Power does oblige the two super- 
Powers to include her in certain kinds of technical discussion; but I 
doubt if there is any illusion, even in London and certainly none in 
Moscow or Washington, about the fact that it is their own armoury 
and their own attitude which is crucial. 


The Possible Alternatives 


If the British deterrent is becoming a doubtful asset, what is to be 
done with it? Merely to reduce expenditure on it would make it 
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less credible than it is likely to become. It could, of course, be 
scrapped—the Bluestreak contracts cancelled, the V-bombers re- 
stricted purely to conventional bombs (unlike American strategic 
bombers they are dual purpose), the stocks of fissionable material 
offered to the UN Atomic Energy Authority, or similarly disposed 
of. It is virtually impossible to envisage a Conservative Government 
doing this, and if it did it is doubtful what kudos—national or 
international—it would gain, unless the gesture represented one 
element in a drastic reorganisation of British priorities. Moreover, 
this would not produce an immediate saving of £200 million a 
ear to be used for, say, colonial development. Many of the costs 
included in that figure, such as radar nets and fighter defences, 
would have to be continued until there was progress towards an 
agreement on surprise attack, for they protect not only the British 
but the American bases in this country. Nor would the scrapping 
of the deterrent of itself make it easier to strengthen Britain’s con- 
ventional forces. It is true that it would liberate resources for new 
we equipment, transport aircraft, and ships, which are urgently 
needed. But R.A.F. bomber and missile crews cannot be converted 
into infantry battalions, and if the Government's critics are right in 
believing that an army of 165,000, or even 180,000, men will be too 
small to meet the need for a strong British contribution to the 
ground forces of NATO plus the requirements of imperial policing, 
the mere scrapping of the British nuclear weapon would not solve 
the manpower problem or enable the country to evade the difficult 
decision to accept some form of selective or citizen service. 


A NATO Nuclear Deterrent 


There is, however, one use to which it could be diverted that would 
serve both the interests of Britain and NATO as a whole. It could 
form the basis of a NATO deterrent—a European-wide system of 
retaliatory bases under the control of NATO itself. There is a 
growing belief that—in default of an agreement on arms control in 
the next few years—it will be necessary to develop such a system. 
This is not based merely on the possibility that the United States 
will retreat into a “ Fortress America” policy once her own inter- 
continental missiles are in place, for I can discern no weakening in 
the American sense of commitment to Europe, but on a number of 
more realistic considerations. The first is to ensure that the strategic 
equation does not tilt against the NATO Powers until they have 
built up stronger conventional forces. The second is to provide an 
added sanction to that still provided by the American deterrent in 
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rder to ensure that any form of limited threat or more ambiguous 
tracas that developed in Europe—particularly in Scandinavia or the 
Mediterranean flanks of NATO—could, in fact, be kept limited. 
The third, and most important, is to provide the necessary sense of 
confidence in Europe to prevent the Alliance from splitting into two 
halves—North American and European. 

What is envisaged is a relatively simple system of solid-fuelled, 
intermediate-range missiles, either in underground or in mobile 
bases at sea, using the whole area of Europe and its adjacent waters, 
to provide the element of dispersal which is one important factor in 
invulnerability. It would be essentially a second strike force, to be 
used in one contingency only—that is to say, in retaliation against a 
Soviet nuclear attack on Europe as a whole, or on any of the NATO 
countries in Europe. 

The essence of a dependable system of deterrence of this kind is 
that it should be under central control. Its siting must be governed 
by geographic, not national, considerations, and it must never be 
capable rs use by one country in NATO. Those of us who have 
tried to wrestle with this aspect of “ empresa have con- 
cluded that there is no alternative but to develop a NATO plan, to 
which all fourteen members of the Alliance must agree, to construct 
a centralised system of communication under a unified NATO 
command, which, in turn, would operate under a new and detailed 
directive from the NATO Council. The alternative of continuing 
with a yr credible British deterrent, an ineffective yet 
mm divisive French deterrent, supplemented by a series of 

ilateral agreements between the United States and the other NATO 


countries, seems the recipe for military risk and diplomatic weakness. 

It is probable that the questions of developing such a NATO 
deterrent will be a matter of considerable controversy during the 
early part of NATO’s second decade. If it can be shown to be a 
practical proposition, it would seem to offer the wg Soamve | to 


adjust that aspect of British strategy which is clearly approachin 
a dead end. Britain’s decision to place R.A.F. Bomber Comman 
under the control of NATO, re to take a leading part in the 
development of the NATO missile system and bases which will be 
necessary to replace the manned bomber, would provide one needed 
point of re-entry into Europe without cutting her ties with the 
United States. At the same time, a dispersed system of deterrence 
in Europe under the control of the Alliance, of which she is a 
leading member, would afford Britain greater security than she can 
now ensure by her own efforts. 
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Tue development of long-range atomic weapons and the emergence 
of the Soviet Union as a Power stronger than any Euro state 
have put strategic independence beyond the reach mpl 
Powers like Britain. Ev-n those countries which maintain a formal 
neutrality, like Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia, depend in fact 
on the existence of a Western counterpoise to Soviet strength. Inter- 
dependence in this sense at least is now the first condition of military 
security. 

Moreover, the cost and complexity of modern weapons has 
become almost as strong an argument for interdependence as their 
strategic implications. This is true not only of atomic weapons and 
their delivery systems, but also of paar conventional weapons : 
for example, a fully equipped heavy tank now costs anything up to 
ten times more than it did before the war. The only way of 
reducing such costs is mass-production on a scale which is beyond 
the needs of even a medium Power. A small Power cannot hope to 
keep up with a large Power except over a very narrow range of 
weapons—and even then it is likely to find that its weapons are 
obsolete before they are operational. 

It is just over ten years since the countries of Western Europe 
and North America recognised their interdependence by setting up 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and adopting a common 
strategy which assumed an extreme degree of political solidarity. 
But although they also undertook to reap the economic advantages 
of interdependence by integrating their defence organisation and 
production, they have made very little progress in this field. 


NATO in Theory and Practice 


The members of NATO aim in theory to produce balanced inter- 
national forces rather than individually to provide themselves with 
the full range of weapons and forces in each country. In fact, the 
only substantial specialisation of role has been the convention by 
which America was solely responsible for the strategic atomic forces 
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of the alliance—and it is now clear that Europe’s renunciation of an 
atomic role was due to incapacity rather than anything else. Britain 
broke the American atomic monopoly as soon as she was able to, 
and France is now following suit. At a lower level Holland has 
insisted on producing her own aircraft-carrier, although the alliance 
does not need it and she can scarcely conceive of using it outside 
the alliance. 

Again, the members of NATO have always aimed in theory at 
standardising weapons throughout the alliance and specialising in 
their production. There was a good deal of standardisation in the 
early years simply because most of the European countries relied on 
weapons they obtained free from the United States. But this is 
dying away with the revival of national arms industries and the 
decline of American military aid. It has been said that the only 
items which are now standardised throughout NATO are the 
bullets in the rifles and the petrol in the vehicles. 

NATO’s one outstanding achievement in functional inter- 
dependence is its infrastructure programme, through which three 
billion dollars have been allocated from a common fund to provide 
common services like airfields and pipelines. But this amounts to 
only 1 or 2 per cent. of the total defence expenditure of the NATO 
Powers. 


A Waste of Resources 


The colossal waste of resources involved in the unnecessary dupli- 
cation of development, research, and production programmes is 
reflected in the fact that although the NATO Powers together have 

robably spent more money on defence than the members of the 
eons Pact, the latter are vastly superior in the number and 
quality of their forces and armaments at every level of warfare 
except, perhaps, strategic atomic bombing—and many American 
experts believe the Soviet Sloc will soon have superiority here as 
well. 

Moreover, the failure of Western Europe to build an efficient 
collective force in NATO has not been compensated for by success 
in producing independent national forces for use outside NATO. 
Britain and France have been able to fight colonial wars against 
rebel guerrillas who have only small arms, but the Suez fiasco 
demonstrated their joint incapacity to mount a rapid and effective 
operation against even a weak and disorganised enemy state. 

In the old days there was a real case against specialisation in 
arms production in that a country might then find itself cut off 
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from the sources of its armaments in a major war. But this argu- 
ment has lost its force now that it is generally assumed that in a 
major war all countries will have to fight with the arms which are 
in the hands of their troops on D-Day. Atomic bombs make it 
unwise to rely on the production and distribution of armaments— 
whether national or international—once the war has broken out. 
Then what is the reason why the members of the alliance have 
failed to realise in their defence planning and production that inter- 
dependence which they concede to be the basic principle of their 
security? It is, of course, that they believe America’s atomic 
striking capacity is sufficient in itself to deter deliberate aggression 
by the Soviet Union in Europe at any and every level. In practice— 
though not, of course, in their ritual incantations at meetings of 
the NATO Council—they have never taken seriously the arguments 
of their military advisers in favour of a “ shield” force in Central 
Europe. The size and nature of their contributions to the shield have 
been governed not by any strategic calculation of its military role 
in case fighting should actually break out, but by their political 
estimate of the minimum required to keep America committed to a 


‘age of deterrence by the threat of massive retaliation. There can 
no other explanation of the levity with which France has with- 


drawn almost all her fighting troops from NATO, and Britain is 


now contributing little more than half of what she promised when 
she set up Western European Union. 


Complacency and Distrust 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has shown no greater readiness to take 
military advantage of NATO’s weakness on the ground. Indeed, 
the fact that NATO seems to have succeeded in its political aim of 
preventing war without ever coming within striking distance of 
producing the military means its generals declared essential for that 
end has bred a popular complacency about defence and a deep 
distrust of military advice in general. 

In this situation national traditions, the vested interests of arma- 
ment firms, and marginal fears of local unemployment naturally 
take precedence over strategic arguments. A profound scepticism 
about the possibility of applying reason to defence policy in the 
atomic age has produced the astonishing result that governments 
and peoples are prepared to spend billions of pounds in producing 
forces which are quite inadequate for their stated role and strategi- 
cally unnecessary for any other. This inconsistency, however lunatic 
financially, may not be dangerous to peace so long as the assumption 
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behind it is still a sound one—namely, that America’s political 


commitment to start all-out war if any of her European allies is 
attacked, remains sufficiently convincing to deter any Soviet aggres- 
sion—though even then appalling dangers could arise if fighting 
broke out spontaneously as in Hungary or East Berlin. 

But the conditions governing the strategic interdependence of 
Western Europe and North America have changed fundamentally 
in the last ten years. It is still true that Western Europe could not 
stand up to the threat of all-out Soviet aggression without American 
support. But America’s strategic stake in Western Europe is much 
reduced now that she no longer needs European bases to make her 
thermonuclear striking force effective. And she might now consider 
the risk she runs in implementing a policy of massive thermonuclear 
retaliation as incommensurate with her political stake except in 
countering a full-scale invasion of Western Europe. 


The United States Stake in Europe 


Thus the certainty of an all-out American response to any local 
attack on a European ally is much reduced—Secretary of State 
Herter went so far as to say last April that he “ could not conceive 
of any President engaging in all-out nuclear war unless we were in 
danger of all-out devastation ourselves.” This, and other similar 
remarks, have created uneasiness in Western Europe. 

On the other hand, even at the height of the recent Berlin crisis 
Russia showed not the slightest disposition to test the truth of 
Herter’s remarks. Ever since President Truman’s action gave the 
lie to statements by Secretary Acheson and General MacArthur that 
America had no strategic interest in South Korea the Russian leaders 
are likely to look at America’s military capacity rather than to guess 
at her intentions. And so long as America has the capacity to inflict 
overwhelming destruction on the Soviet Union they are most un- 
likely to take the smallest risk of challenging her resolution. 
Krushchev’s reluctance to start a war in Europe is further streng- 
thened by his confidence that communism will prevail by peaceful 
means and his growing certainty that the West on its side will not 
risk an unprovoked attack on Russia. 

At first sight there is a contradiction between Europe’s declining 
confidence in the American deterrent and the fact that Russia seems 
even less ready to take military risks than she was ten years ago. 
But it is natural enough that, when America’s thermonuclear 
striking capacity is sufficient to destroy all social organisation in the 
Soviet Union, the Russians should regard even a 5 per cent. chance 
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of provoking its use as grounds for self-restraint, while America’s 
allies feel insecure unless the probability of American retaliation 
can be maintained as high as 95 per cent. 

The real danger to peace lies in the tendency of America’s allies 
to use the falling probability of massive retaliation by the SAC to 
justify a bid for independence in defence by methods which might 

th make war more probable and impose too great a strain on the 
political links binding America to Europe to permit the strategic 
commitment to survive in any form at aL. The case for an inde- 

ndent British thermonuclear deterrent is examined in detail in a 

ter article. For the purposes of my argument it is only necessary 
to demonstrate that the only rational function for the sort of atomic 
striking force a European country could afford would be to trigger 
off the SAC against the will of the American President—and that if 
a European country succeeded in building such a force it would 
become the main aim of American policy to liquidate all strategic 
connection with it. 


The Soviet Military Potential 


There is an asymmetry between Soviet military potential and that of 
any single European country which cannot be wished away. It is 


impossible to conceive of any European country producing a striking 
force large enough to wipe out the whole of Russia’s retaliatory 
power in a surprise attack, or defending its national existence against 
the Soviet planes and missiles which survived its surprise attack. 
Therefore, the only purpose for a European atomic force which was 
truly independent would be to threaten the destruction of some Soviet 
cities in retaliation against a Soviet first strike. Even to achieve this 
pment might prove impossible. For the Soviet defences will soon 

able to intercept any but the most sophisticated and expensive 
vehicles of delivery. And it is by no means out of the question for 
the Soviet Union to mount a surprise attack on a single European 
country which could reduce its striking power to negligible 
proportions. 

Russia may well find it impossible to pursue a counterforce 
strategy against the United States—and vice versa—since the striking 
forces of the two are of the same order. But Russia would have 
every reason for pursuing a counterforce strategy against a sg 
Power, since by so doing she could either neutralise its striking 
force, or impose an intolerable increase in its cost. A second strike 
counter-city force intended solely as a deterrent—like that which 
Britain decided to build in 1957—must consist of solid-fuelled 
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missiles containing mechanisms for misleading Soviet defences and 
housed in bases which are either invulnerable to anything but a 
direct hit with a megaton bomb, or else are permanently and 
secretly on the move, like submarines. There are signs that Britain 
is already finding such a system beyond her means. Moreover, even 
if it were economically and technically feasible, it would be irrele- 
vant to Britain’s defence needs except in case of an all-out attack by 
the Soviet Union directed cnabesioly against the United Kingdom 
—which is scarcely conceivable except as a means of pre-empting a 
surprise attack by Britain ! 


French Defence Policy 


To judge from Prime Minister Debré’s speech to the National 
Assembly on November 18, 1959, France plans to carry her atomic 
bombs in fifty Mirage jet aircraft flying at only twice the speed of 
sound and based on airfields which are indefensible against attack 
by Soviet missiles. Such a force could not survive surprise attack b 
Russia, so it can only be intended to strike first. But it is difh- 
cult to imagine any French Government ordering it into action in 
the eonieae that the whole of France might be annihilated before 
any of the Mirages had reached their target—if, indeed, any were 
capable of penetrating Soviet defences. 

The only rational purpose of the French force must be to 
threaten America with starting nuclear war on Russia, when 
America is reluctant to do so herself, and so to commit the whole of 
America’s striking power to the defence of French interests in a 
crisis. But it is much more likely that in such a situation America 
would publicly announce that she was not responsible for French 
actions and that her military commitments to France were at an 
end. Suez, after all, set a precedent here: the British and French 
Governments deceived the U.S.A. about their intention to make war 
on Egypt and America naturally enough refused to come to their 
help when they got into difficulties unless they first called the whole 
thing off. 

A much more immediate danger in the multiplication of inde- 
pendent catalytic nuclear forces is that it might soon compel the 
United States to leave the alliance altogether. For there is a real 
risk that Russia might take the catalytic role seriously and retaliate 
directly against the whole of the SAC if any European country 
dropped a bomb on Soviet territory; America could safely avoid that 
risk only by formally dissolving her connection with such countries 
well in advance. America’s interest in abandoning her NATO 
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commitments would be further strengthened by the fact that Euro- 

countries can produce pee nuclear forces only at the 
expense of their contribution to the conventional forces of the 
alliance. If many did so NATO would soon become incapable of 
any sort of response to any sort of fighting in Central Europe except 
all-out thermonuclear war. 


The Dangers of “ Independence ” 


Thus the natural consequence of European bids for military inde- 
= is the unilateral disengagement of the United States from 

estern Europe—without any corresponding withdrawals on the 
Soviet side. From some of his remarks, this may well be President 
de Gaulle’s conscious aim. A great deal of the argumentation about 
the French atomic bomb suggests that France wishes to replace the 
U.S.A. as the nuclear guarantor of the security of Western Europe. 
It is doubtful whether any of her partners in the Continental com- 
munity regard this prospect with much enthusiasm—fifty Mirages 
are a poor substitute for the SAC. But if it did come about, France’s 
remaining allies would be compelled by the same logic as France 
herself to seek their own atomic weapons, and the disintegration of 
the West would then be complete. 

I have concentrated attention on the implications of France’s 
attempt to achieve military independence, not so much because 
France has here behaved more irrationally than Britain, but because 
her behaviour emphasises the fact that no country can safely take 
decisions in this field without considering their impact on the deci- 
sions of other countries. It is easy to make a case for British 
independence in defence so long as it is assumed that the rest of 
Western Europe remains militarily interdependent with the U.S.A. 
But this assumption has already been proved wrong. And because 
of it, the only safe assumption for British defence policy today is 
that France, as de Gaulle stated most clearly in his address to the 
Ecole Militaire on November 3, will not integrate her defences with 
those of her allies. The only question for Britain is whether or not 
she should adopt a defence policy which encourages the rest of 
NATO to follow France’s example. 

In my opinion there can be only one answer. Quite apart from 
its military dangers, the disintegration of the West opens terrifying 
prospects of a instability which would threaten Soviet interests 
only a little less than those of Britain and the United States. 

But if Britain opts for continuing the strategic interdependence 
which brought NATO into being, she can no longer ignore the 
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changes in strategic interest which have transformed the relation- 
re tween America and her allies in the last ten years. A vague 
verbal promise of massive retaliation is no longer enough. NATO 
will not survive much longer in any case unless its members agree 
to implement a strategy which simultaneously increases the a 
commitment of the United States in Europe and decreases the ris 
she runs in maintaining it. 


The Need for Minor Deterrents 


In other words, NATO must raise the threshold at which America 
is committed to massive retaliation by devising less costly methods 
of deterring minor incidents and by providing Bhices which can halt 
such incidents as are not deterred without resort to nuclear weapons. 
There are various strategies by which these ends could be achieved. 
NATO's current conception of a shield force would meet most of 
the needs—if the members of NATO showed any sign of deter- 
mination to implement it. But no useful strategy can be carried 
out in practice unless the NATO members are prepared to carry 
their interdependence to its logical conclusion in achive lanning 
and arms production—at present NATO has barely half the forces 
its governments declare necessary for the shield, and most of those 


it has are seriously inferior in arms and equipment to the Soviet 
forces facing them; moreover, divergencies in operational methods 
and supply systems between their national components are still great 
enough to make them difficult to command in battle as a single 
force. All these weaknesses are the inevitable price the West has 
paid for its failure to derive the benefits which would flow from 
applying the accepted principle of interdependence in practice. 


Some Arguments against Interdependence 


There are, however, still three main arguments against interdepen- 
dence in the defence of Europe which need reply. The commonest 
one, much heard after Suez, is that military interdependence in 
Europe is incompatible with military independence outside Europe 
or political independence anywhere at all. The same point is made 
in reverse when Lord Montgomery argues that NATO cannot 
achieve its aim in Europe unless it also sets up a high command to 
integrate Western policy on a global basis. 

There is, of course, an element of truth in this: disagreement 
between the allies outside Europe will obviously make their co- 
operation inside Europe more dificult. But the alliance has already 
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survived major conflicts of interest and policy in the Middle East, 
North Africa, and Eastern Asia. The strains imposed by the Suez 
affair, by the Anglo-American arms deal with Tunisia, by American 
policy on Quemoy and Matsu, by the Geneva conference on 
Indochina would have been no greater if NATO had possessed an 
efficient collective defence system in Western Europe instead of an 
inefficient mixture of separate national contingents. Since NATO 
represents a collective interest in preventing war in Europe it is 
likely to survive any disagreement on lesser national interests, so 
long as it does meet the major interest. 

Again, difficulties can arise, and have arisen, for NATO when 
one of the allies has wanted to withdraw troops for use overseas : 
these difficulties might be greater if the NATO forces were more 
closely integrated—but not necessarily so. Integrated or not, the 
NATO forces will remain so long, and only so long, as the dangers 
they are intended to guard against: the movement of an integrated 
division from NATO's Central European front to Asia presents no 
more nor less of a problem than the movement of a national division 
from a national army. On the other hand, the economies permitted 
by interdependent defence planning and production in Europe will 
leave all of the allies with more of their defence budget to spare for 
other purposes. What is not possible, as recent British experience 
has shown, is simultaneously to contribute to European defence, to 
maintain an independent nuclear deterrent, and to produce efficient 
mobile forces for use overseas. 

It must, however, be admitted that military interdependence in 
Europe does imply agreement on diplomatic policy vis-a-vis Russia 
in Europe. But in practice the only country in NATO which could 
reach a settlement with Russia about Europe independently is that 
which would be the subject of the settlement—namely, Western 
Germany. The limit of the diplomatic independence of Britain or 
America in this respect is the freedom to withdraw their troops 
from Germany—beyond that they could impose no settlement on 
Germany against her will. To the extent that military inter- 
dependence would discourage Western Germany from sn an 
independent political settlement with Russia, the other European 
countries have everything to gain by it. 

The second major objection to military interdependence in 
NATO is perhaps unanswerable in principle but far less difficult to 
meet in practice. It is that so long as the thermonuclear deterrent 
remains a orem of the country—or countries—which are 
furthest from the probable scene of the fighting, Russia can win any 
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local war by using just enough force to overwhelm whatever local 
opposition NATO o presented, but not enough to provoke the 
United States to a form of retaliation which would be suicidal. This 
difficulty would be overcome if NATO could organise collective 
control of the thermonuclear deterrent; but since each country really 
wants exclusive control of both the trigger and the safety-catch, only 
a total fusion of sovereignties would meet the need—and this is 
politically out of the question. 

I believe this argument is theoretically sound, but it ignores the 
fact that the validity of a deterrent is judged primarily by its effect 
on the enemy, not on the ally. etal because » snr 
weapons are so destructive, allies will always demand a much 
— degree of certainty that they will be used than is needed to 

eter the potential aggressor. Although the incentive to limit war- 
fare at any particular level is greater today than ever in history, the 
fact is that the chance of keeping warfare limited declines steadily 
as one moves up the ladder from a minor conventional skirmish to, 
say, the tactical use of nuclear weapons. Thus an increase in the 
conventional forces of NATO in Central Europe, which looks 
highly marginal from the allied viewpoint, may appear greatly to 
increase the risks of aggression from the enemy’s point of view. In 
my opinion, so long as America retains her capacity for massive 


retaliation on the U.S.S.R. and her political commitment to use it 
rather than see Western Europe occupied by the Red Army, there is 
no danger of a major Soviet attack. The only danger is of local 
fighting, perhaps tee in the ambiguous confusion of a popular 


rising, which leads rapidly to something much bigger either because 
the West does not have enough local forces to control it or because 
one side misinterprets the other’s countermoves. ; 

The main purpose of a shield force is to control such local 
incidents. The other danger, of genuine misunderstanding, can 
only be eliminated by prior agreement with the Russians: it is one 
of the strongest arguments for secking an agreement to limit and 
control armaments and forces on both sides of the Iron Curtain in 
time of peace. 

The Disunity of the West 
This brings me to the third and most persistent of all arguments 
against military interdependence inside NATO—that it would make 
a European settlement with Russia much more difficult, particularly 
a settlement along the lines of disengagement. The truth exactly 
contradicts this argument. For new evidence arises every day that 
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the main obstacle to a European settlement is not the unity but the 
disunity of the West. In the first place the Soviet incentive to 
negotiate a settlement which involves withdrawing her troops from 
Eastern Europe is very weak so long as the trend of Western policy 
is towards a unilateral withdrawal of American troops from 
Western Europe. In the second place the conflicts created inside 
NATO by attempts at nuclear independence must tempt Russia to 
see negotiations as a means of dividing the West still further so that 
she may make gains without concessions—though it must be 
admitted that Mr. Krushchev has so far put up an admirable 
resistance to this temptation. 

In the third place the most important opposition to disengage- 
ment on the Western side is based on lack of confidence in the 
military protection which the West could offer against the violation 
of the resulting neutral zone. It is precisely because the military 
solidarity of America and Western Europe has so little physical 
underpinning that so many Europeans—and Americans—assume 
that if American troops ever move a hundred miles west they will 
not stop until they reach the United States, and they will never 
return. Nothing would do more to give Western Europe the con- 
fidence on which disengagement must depend than a strengthening 


of military interdependence between both sides of the Atlantic. On 
the other hand, it is important that the forms of interdependence 
should be compatible with the withdrawal of NATO troops from 
Germany at a later stage. 

There is a final argument for militar ee inside 


NATO which affects Britain most directly. It is by far the best, 
if not the only, way of bridging the gulf which has opened between 
Britain and Continental Europe and which threatens not only the 
prosperity of these islands but also the chance of any early move 
towards a settlement with Russia. It was Britain’s bid for nuclear 
independence which did more than anything else to separate her 
from France and Germany in 1957. A substantial British move 
towards interdependence would find an immediate response in 
Germany at least. 





THE ECONOMICS OF DEFENCE 
A. C. L. DAY 


A piscussion of the economics of Britain’s defence programme is a 
discussion of the logic of priorities. It involves a presentation and 
an analysis of the choices open to us between military and non- 
military expenditure; it also involves a certain amount of discussion 
of choices of different kinds of military expenditure in particular in 
order to decide whether the military strategists are trying to pursue 
incompatible aims and to refuse to accept the logic of the choices 
open to them—in other words, the old human failing of trying to 
have your cake and eat it. 

The basic economic considerations behind Britain’s current 
defence policy were boldly stated in the 1957 White Paper, which 
reflected the rethinking following the Suez fiasco. “ Britain’s in- 
fluence in the world depends first and foremost on the health of her 
internal economy and the success of her export trade. Without 
these, military power cannot in the long run be supported. It is 
therefore in the true interests of defence that the claims of military 


expenditure should be considered in conjunction with the need to 
maintain the country’s financial and economic strength.” (Cmnd. 
124, para. 6.) 


The Economic Burden of Defence 


This statement of principle was followed, in the 1957 White Paper, 
by a brief analysis of the economic burden of defence in the pre- 
ceding five years. On average, defence had absorbed 10 per cent. 
of Britain’s gross national product; in early 1957 some 7 per cent. 
of the country’s working population were either in the Services or 
supporting them, and one-eighth of the output of the metal-using 
industries was devoted to defence. 

In this statement of the situation, the White Paper rather un- 
necessarily confused the situation at the time of writing with the 
average of the five-year period from 1952-57, and thereby concealed 
the fact that the burden of defence on the national economy had 
been declining for some years up to 1957. The best guide to the size 


*® The author is Reader in Economics at the London School of Economics and Political 
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of the overall defence burden is provided by the following figures 
of national product and expenditure expressed at constant prices 
(with prices adjusted appropriately for each category of output or 
expenditure). This shows that military defence expenditure used 


Taste A 
Military Defence Gross National Defence as a Percentage 
Expenditure Product of G.N.P. 
(£m.) (£m.) 
1950 1,027 14,375 7-1 
1951 1,224 14,629 8-4 
1952 1,515 14,882 10-4 
1953 1,583 15,213 10-4 
1954 1,554 15,945 9.7 
1955 1,457 16,398 8-9 
1956 1,423 16,746 8-5 
1957 1,282 16,988 75 
1958 1,226 16,922 7-4 


10-4 per cent. of the national product at the peak in 1952 and 1953, 
after climbing from a 1950 level of 7-1 per cent.; subsequently, the 
proportion fell to 7-4 per cent. of the national product in 1958, and 
has almost certainly fallen again in 1959. Probably today, military 
defence expenditure as a percentage of gross national product is 
back around pre-Korean levels; of course the national product has 
risen substantially over this period (by 18 per cent. between 1950 
and 1958), so the absolute quantity of resources being devoted to 
defence is now a good deal higher than before Korea. 


The Cost at Current Prices 


A rather more complete picture which is at the same time rather 
more misleading is given if defence expenditure is recorded at 
current prices. The picture is more complete because it is possible 
to include civil defence expenditure; it is probably more misleading, 
to the extent that periods of heavy demand for military goods led to 
particularly sharp rises in their prices relatively to other things, 
which exaggerates the burden of defence on the economy at these 
times if it is expressed in money terms, as opposed to the burden 
expressed as demand for real resources. 
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Taste B 


All Defence Gross National Defence as a Percentage 
Expenditure Product of G.N.P. 


(£m.) (£m.) 
1950 863 11,687 74 
1951 1,316 12,839 10-3 
1952 1,653 13,987 11-8 
1953 1,739 14,922 11-7 
1954 1,711 15,945 10-8 
1955 1,625 16,892 9.6 
1956 1,702 18,267 9.3 
1957 1,611 19,370 8.3 
1958 1,618 20,130 8.0 


The broad picture is, however, once again the same; from a 1950 
percentage of 7-4, the burden rises to a 1952 peak of 11-8 per cent. 
and falls by 1958 to 8-0 per cent. 


European Countries Compared 


The general situation throughout the fifties has been that Britain’s 
defence expenditure has been a much higher proportion of national 
income than that of 4 other west European country, other than 


France. In most years, but not the most recent, the burden has been 
rather higher than that of France; since the Korean war it has been 
comparable with that of Canada, but has been substantially less, in 


Taste C 


Defence Expenditure as a Percentage of 
National Income 


1950 1952 1955 
Belgium 30 6-2 
Canada 35 10-0 
Denmark 1.9 3-2 
France 7-4 11-7 
Germany - 
Greece . 8-6 
Italy . 6-2 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Turkey 
United States 
United Kingdom 
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ae terms, than that of the United States. In 1957, Britain’s 
urden was practically 80 per cent. larger than the (unweighted) 
average of the Continental NATO countries, other than France; in 
1955 it had been nearly twice as large. 

To a certain extent, these remaining differences between the 
burden of defence expenditure by Britain and that by Continental 
European countries, other than France, are to be explained by 
Britain’s outstanding imperial commitments. Broadly speaking, 
Britain’s military expenditure in the sterling area can be regarded as 
“imperial” in character. It reached a peak of £127 million in 
1956, presumably partly as a result of the Suez operations; in 1958 
it had fallen to £109 million. This is about 7 per cent. of our total 
defence expenditure, but it probably does not account for anything 
like the total cost of these imperial commitments, because the figures 
only include sums actually disbursed overseas and so do not, for 
example, include the whole pay and allowances of troops serving 
on colonial and similar posts, nor the whole of the cost of the infra- 
structure supporting such troops, such as - ment from home and 
the cost of shipping, communications, an e like. It is not pos- 
sible to estimate what the total cost of these imperial commitments 
might be, but it is undoubtedly much more than the 7 per cent. of 
our total defence expenditure which is actually disbursed in the 
overseas sterling area. 


Value for Money ? 


In considering whether we are getting value for all the money we 
are spending on defence, it is necessary to ask two separate but 
related questions. One is whether we are devoting, wad —- 
to devote in the future, the right percentage of our national income 
to defence, in competition with other needs. The other is whether 
the amount we are spending is being used in the best possible ways. 

In answering the first of these questions, it has to be admitted 
from the start that there was a certain element of speciousness in 
the statement of the problem of choice put forward in the 1957 
White Paper. It is, indeed, true that Britain’s influence in the 
world does largely depend on her economic and financial health. 
And undoubtedly the burden of defence in the Korean and early 
post-Korean years did add substantially to Britain’s inflationary 
pressure, so weakening her | gare influence in the world to an 
unmeasurable, but undoubtedly a significant, extent. All the same, 


it is important to realise that this weakening was mainly the result 
of the fact that the country was unwilling to set free the resources 
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needed for defence; in principle, it would have been perfectly 
possible to raise taxes seilies to reduce other government expendi- 
ture to an extent sufficient to finance the defence effort without 
adding to the inflation or imposing additional pressure on the 
balance of payments. 

The truth is that the choice of priorities was not merely that 
pointed out in the White Paper—a choice between strength through 
stability of the pound and strength through a large military pro- 

amme. We could have had both of these, on condition that we 
had been willing to cut consumption or investment. But the fact 
is that we were not willing to cut these civilian expenditures, and 
so the price was, first inflation, and later a reduced defence effort. 

What is more, there is substantial evidence to suggest that the 
real priority was consumption. If the aim had been to increase the 
basic strength of the economy, the sensible thing would have been 
to use most of the extra resources made available through the 
planned reduction in defence expenditure, for increases in invest- 
ment, which would have increased our future productive capacity 
and so our ability to defend ourselves in the future. In the event, 
however, 1958-59 has seen no increase in the ratio of gross invest- 
ment to consumption; the lion’s share of the extra resources which 


has become available has gone to consumption. 


A Change in Priorities 
The fact is that the 1957 policy expressed a realisation that the price 
we were paying for defence in the earlier part of the fifties was not 
bringing in results commensurate with the loss of the other things 
we were having to forgo, and that the other things mainly were 
consumption goods. The withdrawals in commitments announced 
in 1957 were not the result of a change in priorities in methods of 
defence, so much as an acceptance < a defence as a whole must 
have a lower priority in its claims in the nation’s system of priorities. 
Politically, we had been rather unwilling to make these priorities 
fully valid, even in the earlier part of the fifties; hence the infla- 
tionary pressures of that time which resulted from our attempts to 
do more than was really possible with the resources at our com- 
mand. When it came to be realised that, in spite of our heavy 
expenditure, we were at the time of Suez still far short of having a 
defence establishment capable of carrying out the tasks for which it 
was designed, the answer was to lower our targets. To have tried 
to achieve the ambitious aims of the early fifties would have meant 
a much bigger diversion of resources from other purposes. To have 
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continued to use the same amount of resources for defence would 
have meant that we should have been paying a big price for what 
we found we could not achieve. Thesalent it was accepted that 
the only answer was to give higher priorities elsewhere. 


Arms and the Export Trade 


All of this analysis is reinforced by the fact that military expenditure 
tends to use many of the particular kinds of resources which are 
most valuable for exports or for productive investment at home. 
It is probably not at all easy to exaggerate the extent to which 
Germany gained a competitive advantage over Britain in the early 
fifties, in world markets for tess Dita? exports, and in the 
rapid re-equipment of its own industry, as a result of using a very 
small proportion of the output of her engineering industries for 
defence purposes. Admintediy, there is another side to this coin; 
Britain has been able to build up a very substantial export trade in 
military equipment, largely as a by-product of her own defence 
effort. These export successes have been particularly marked in 
the aircraft industry, where military aircraft and parts have contri- 
buted the larger part of exports which in recent years have been 
running at annual rates of between £100 and £150 million. At the 
same time, it is worth bearing in mind that Britain’s military 
equipment has, in general, not been as attractive to overseas pur- 
chasers as might have been hoped. Sales of military equipment to 
Germany have not reached the levels that were being confidently 
canvassed a few years ago, and Britain did not take an unduly 
large proportion of sales under the “ offshore procurement ’’ pro- 
gramme of the Mutual Security Administration, by which American 
orders were placed in some European countries for the use of third 
countries. In the first four years of the scheme, covering much the 
greater part of its active ordering operations, around £230 million 
of orders were placed in Britain, compared with £350 million in 
France and £420 million in other European countries. 


The Allocation of Research Resources 


Still more important than this pressure of the defence programme 
on the engineering and allied industries is the pressure on a much 
more limited sector of the economy—the supply of first-rate research 
manpower. No figures are available to show how much of our 
total resources for technical and scientific research has been directed 
into military channels; in fact there is no accurate estimate of our 
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total research spending and there is certainly no way of knowing 
in detail how much of the defence budget is used in this way. A 
recent estimate of research spending in British rags as a whole 
is rather above £300 million a year. There can be little doubt that 
a very big proportion of this is used primarily for military purposes. 
My in, based on a i of ‘he cost of individual 
projects and their number, is that research and development in the 
aircraft and missiles industry alone takes at least £50 million a year. 

If this impression is wrong, it would be very encouraging to 
have the facts to show it. If the impression is broadly right, then 
it does suggest that military purposes (of which aircraft is only one) 
are taking far too much of our scarce technical manpower. 

The answer that is always made at this point is that military 
research into such things as aircraft, electronics, and atomics pro- 
vides invaluable by-products for civilian use, in the form of new 
knowledge and techniques which can be used for non-military 
purposes. This is, of course, true; the best example is the develop- 
ment of civil aviation. If it were not for the research efforts that 
have been made for military purposes, the civil aviation industry 
would still be in the piston-engine stage. And more remotely, it is 
true that military research has provided a good deal of information 
about such things as high-temperature alloys and electronic control 
systems, in addition to research into purely military matters such as 
high explosives and poison gases, which A PT have almost no 
useful civilian applications. Moreover, there has been a high degree 
of complementarity between civilian and military purposes in the 
development of atomic research. The most important example of 
the complementarity in atomics is not, however, in purely research 
matters. Many types of reactor used for making electric power are 
only economic because their by-products have a military value, for 
the production of bombs. 

The civilian by-product argument for large-scale military re- 
search is, in reality, not a very convincing one. The point is that it 
would almost certainly be possible to get far better civilian results, 
if research resources were used directly for attacking the relevant 
problems, rather than as a haphazard by-product of attacks on quite 
different targets. 


The Backward Industries 


The need for such well-directed attacks is well indicated by Britain’s 
backwardness, compared with other advanced industrial countries, 
in certain industries which are not closely linked with the current 
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defence programme. Four cases which have been documented 
recently are shipbuilding, machine tools, certain branches of civil 
engineering (notably bridge-building), and shipping; without 
detailed research and technical knowledge it is impossible to know 
exactly how long this list should be, but it does not take a great deal 
of questioning of the more go-ahead people in a wide range of 
British industry, to come to the conclusion that far too many indus- 
trialists spend far too little on research and rely on a combination of 
rules of thumb and a naive confidence that British is best. Even 
some of our most successful industries, such as motor-car manu- 
facture, have relied to a surprising extent on technical advances 
made abroad. On the other hand, there are other cases which are 
very encouraging—an example is the British chemical industry, 
which before the war was rather backward, and which now 
compares favourably with any in the world. 

The relevance of all this to defence is that the very high demands 
of the defence industries for our scarce research manpower mean 
that relatively little is left over for the important needs of other 
industries. But it has to be accepted that, since these other in- 
dustries have not gone out of their way to lay claim to this scarce 
manpower, it might well have been under-employed, or employed 
on less important projects, if there had not been a heavy demand 
for defence. Along with a release of some of the amount used by 
defence it is at least equally essential to see that this manpower 
really shall be used in other industries. As seems to have been 
realised by the new Government, this must demand a great deal in 
the way of government subsidisation of research; private industry 
cannot be relied upon to see where the national interest lies, and 
one suspects it often fails to realise even where its own long-run 
interests are. 


Glamour and Reality 


One of the main reasons why we have concentrated far too much 
on the defence-type industries in our research programmes has been 
that they are the most glamorous. An excessive amount of national 
pride has been attached to the successes of industries such as aircraft 
and atomics, at the expense of the less glamorous industries which 
are proving the basis of the export successes of our competitors, such 
as Germany, France, and Japan. This is all the more regrettable, 
because these successes have frequently been hopelessly exaggerated 
in the public mind. Our export successes in aircraft have been 
limited to rather old-fashioned military aircraft for minor Powers, 
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and a single civil aircraft—the Viscount. In atomics, it is not yet 
clear whether the British strategy of pushing ahead fast with rather 
crude reactors will prove wise or not; all that is clear is that we are 
not yet having the export successes that had been expected. 

This matter of the support of the glamour-industries is a part 
of a much bigger question, which raises fundamental doubts 
whether even now our military strategy is running on the right 
lines. There is still too much of a tendency to believe that our 
competitors in the world are Russia and the United States, rather 
than Powers of similar size, such as Germany, Japan, France, and 
Italy. 

Are We Over-extended ? 


The military consequence of this wrong image of ourselves is that 
we are probably still trying to do an impossible number of things 
within the limits of total military expenditure we will allow our- 
selves. We are trying to build up our own nuclear weapon system, 
we are trying to provide a fair share of ground forces for the NATO 
shield in Europe, and we are meeting Britain’s still considerable 
commitments in colonial and other overseas areas. 

The evidence is that we are still continuing the post-war pattern 
of over-extension. On the surface, all looks reasonably well, but 
the cost is skimping on component parts, and too great a tendency 
to live on capital, by using rapidly-dating equipment bought during 
or shortly Me the Korean war. The p Bo is that we shall once 
again find that our military resources are inadequate if placed under 
real stress. Plenty of thought is going into new weapons, new 
transport, and other new equipment. But in almost every case it 
turns out that the new equipment will be ready next year, or the 
year after, or even later. 

The real economic questions, therefore, are whether the post- 
1957 policies have gone far enough in bringing our aims into con- 
sistency with the reality of our situation. Is our image of ourselves 
as a country still so distorted that we are trying to spend too much 
on defence, and particularly on research and development for 
defence purposes, with the consequence that we are not really 
capable of any useful military effort at all? 








CENTRAL DEFENCE ORGANISATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1959 


MICHAEL HOWARD 


Berore examining the structure of the central organisation for 
defence in the United Kingdom today, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the powers of the Ministry of Defence and those of the 
Minister of Defence. The Ministry is a small organisation, less than 
300 strong, whose function is primarily secretarial. It has grown 
out of the secretariat to the pre-war Committee of Imperial Defence, 
which was set up in 1904 with the duties of collating the views of 
all interested departments of state on defence questions, collecting 
information, and preparing documents for the Cabinet. Out of this 
secretariat grew also the Cabinet Office, which fulfils the same 
function over the whole field of administration. The two sister 
organisations share the same building and many of the same 
services. Thus the Ministry of Defence is not to be thought of as 
a new department of state, comparable to the Treasury or the 
Foreign Office. It is an extension of the government secretariat, 


and its task is to ensure that the existing departments work 
together in a field common to them all. 


The Minister of Defence 


The Minister is not simply the head of this secretariat, though this 
definition might have been applied to the post of “ Minister for 
Co-ordination of Defence” which had a short and unhappy life 
between 1936-40. Rather he is the Prime Minister’s deputy in . 
defence questions, and the powers assigned to him are, on paper, 
very wide. As defined by the Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons on January 24, 1957, this authority involves ‘* Subject as 
nec to consultation with the Cabinet and Defence Committee, 
and with the Treasury on matters of Finance . . . (giving) decisions 
on all matters of policy affecting the size, shape, organisation and 
disposition of the Armed Forces, their equipment and supply (in- 
cluding defence research and development), and their pay and 
conditions of service.” " This authority, however, is not exercised 
by orders issued through an overriding Ministry of Defence to 
© The author is Lecturer in War Studies at University of London King’s College, and an 


Official Historian in the Cabinet Office Historical Section. 
2 House of Commons Official Report, January 24, 1957. 
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subordinate service ministries: it is exercised by approval or modif- 
cation of the proposals of inter-service and inter-ministerial com- 
mittees for which the Ministry of Defence provides only facilities 
and a secretariat; and the Minister is entirely dependent on the 
Services for the staff both to devise policy, and to implement it 
when once it is decided. 


The Defence Committee of Ministers 


The formidable powers apparently possessed by the Minister are 
thus circumscribed by his lack of executive staff. They are further 
reduced by the right of appeal from his decision, which has been 
written into successive White Papers. His decisions are subject, as 
the Prime Minister’s statement of January 24, 1957, shows, to the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet; and on the Defence Committee 
serve (together with the Prime Minister, the Secretaries for Home, 
Foreign, Commonwealth, and Colonial Affairs, the Minister of 
Labour and the Chancellor of the Exchequer), not only the Minister 
of Defence himself but his four wwe ws Ministers, the Secre- 
taries for War and for Air, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Minister for Supply. No Minister has a prescriptive right of 
attendance at the Defence Committee: each is summoned at the 
sole discretion of the Prime Minister. Thus, although the Minister 
of Defence may be summoned but not the Service Ministers, there 
is no constitutional reason why the Prime Minister should not make 
the opposite choice. Moreover, the Service Ministers, although not 
members of the Cabinet, are entitled to submit to it and to its com- 
mittees any matter affecting defence policy. The rights of the 
Chiefs of Staff, the professional heads of the Services, are even 
more explicitly reserved. Their responsibility for the conduct of 
operations is to the Minister of Defence, but their responsibility, 
for professional advice on strategy and military operations and on 
the military implications of defence policy generally, is to the 
Government. They attend meetings of the Defence Committee 
and, if needed, of the Cabinet; and they have right of access to the 
Prime Minister on operational and any other military matters.” 
The powers of the Minister of Defence are thus very much at 
the mercy of the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister need not 
summon the Service Ministers to the Defence Committee unless he 
so wishes, and he has no constitutional obligation to submit any 
complaints made to him by the Chiefs of Staff to the consideration 


2 Central Organisation for Defence, 1958, Cmnd. 476. 
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of the Cabinet. In reality it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to override controversy in this way; but the existing 
arrangements make it possible for him, given a united or docile 
Cabinet, to delegate a substantial amount of his work to the 
Minister of Defence without depriving himself of that power to 
settle major controversies which is inseparable from his ultimate 
responsibility. 
The Defence Board 

In implementing his policy, the Minister of Defence works through 
three groups of officials: first, the political appointments, the 
Service Ministers and Minister of Supply; secondly, the professional 
military advisers, the Chiefs of Staff; and thirdly, the chief civil 
servants in the Ministry of Defence, in particular the Permanent 
Secretary (always a powerful figure in the British bureaucracy) and 
the Chief Scientist. All the officials named meet together on the 
Defence Board, a mainly consultative body meeting under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Defence. The creation of this 
Board in 1958 was greeted with some curiosity. Mr. Sandys, in the 
House of Commons, expressed the hope that it would “ have a most 
important and valuable part to play as a forum for the discussion 
of military policy and inter-Service problems ”’; but his critics could 
not see what purpose the Board would serve that had not been 
served by the Service Ministers’ Committee which it replaced and 
by the informal conferences without which the task of the Minister 
would be impossible.” There were perhaps purely administrative 
reasons for giving the informal conferences the dignity and records 
of formal recognition; but its purpose and value is certainly, at the 
moment of writing, a little obscure. 

The 1958 reorganisation carried a stage further the restriction of 
the Service Ministers to the domestic iain, of their own Services, 
which began during the second world war when Mr. Winston 
Churchill founded and took over the post of Minister of Defence. 
Overall policy is defined by the Minister of Defence, operational 
orders issued by the Chiefs of Staff Committee; in consequence the 
role of the Service Ministers is now almost wholly administrative. 
Each is nonetheless formally responsible for the efficiency of his 
department; and each department remains financially separate, 
their accounting officers each being responsible to Parliament and 
not to the Minister of Defence. 


3 House of Commons Official Report, July 28, 1958. 
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The Chiefs of Staff Committee 


The Chiefs of Staff Committee, composed of the First Sea Lord 
(Chief of Naval Staff), the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
Chief of Air Staff, still fills the role defined for it by the Salisbury 
Committee in 1923: “ an individual and collective responsibility for 
advising on defence policy as a whole, the three constituting as it 
were a super-chief of a War Staff in commission.” Each remains 
professional head of his own Service, thus combining power with 
responsibility; but the strain of this dual role, which in pre-war 
years made agreed decisions often difficult and sometimes impossible 
to reach, the, ere eased by substantial delegation of lesser questions 
to Vice- and Deputy-Chiefs of Staff, who work as closely with their 
Service Minister as do the Chiefs of Staff with the Minister of 
Defence. They tender their advice to the Minister through the 
Chief of Defence Staff, an officer whose powers are jealously 
circumscribed. He is the principal military adviser to the Minister 
of Defence and takes the chair at meetings of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee. He reports the advice of the Committee to the 
Minister; he reports any dissident voices; and if there is disagree- 
ment, he can tender his own independent advice. The individual 
chiefs retain their full right of access to the Minister of Defence: 
there is no chance of a minority view being dismissed unheard. 


The same care which has checked the See of an omnipotent 


Minister of Defence and an omnipotent Chief of Defence Staff has 
also prevented the development of a central Defence Staff, inde- 
pendent of the Services, serving the Chiefs of Staff alone. The 
German O.K.W. was taken as an example to shun. The two major 
tools at the disposal of the Chiefs of Staff are, as they were in the 
second world war, the Joint Planning Staff and the Joint Intelli- 
gence Committee. The former consists of the Directors of Plans of 
the three Services; the latter of their Directors of Intelligence, 
together with representatives from the Foreign Office, the Security 
Services, and or intelligence organisations. Both are served by 
officers temporarily seconded from their Services. The central Staff 
organisation is thus not so much a planning staff giving orders 
vertically downwards to the Services as a series of liaison committees 
horizontally connecting them. 


The Committee on Research Defence Policy 


This is an example of the _— on which the Ministry of Defence 
is constructed. The Chief Scientist, for instance, presides over the 
Committee on Research Defence Policy, which consists primarily of 
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the officers in each of the Services concerned with weapons research 
and production. The principal administrative officers and the prin- 
cipal personnel officers of each Service also meet in committees, for 
which the facilities and secretariat are provided by the Ministry of 
Defence. The work of the Ministry, under the direction of the 
Permanent Secretary, consists mainly in formulating the agenda for 
these inter-service committees and their sub-committees, advising 
them in their deliberations, and collating and recording their 
decisions. In certain fields it does play a more active role: liaison 
with NATO, the Commonwealth, and other Allies is primarily a 
Ministry of Defence responsibility, and so also is the om of 
roles and missions between the services. But the officials dealing 
with these matters are the servants of the inter-service committees 
and not their masters. Even in matters of finance there is no figure 
in the Ministry of Defence comparable to the Comptroller in the 
United States. If cuts in Service estimates are necessary, they are 
discussed and decided in the Chiefs of Staff Committee, in the 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet, or ultimately, if necessary, in 
the Cabinet itself. 

Finally, the wider aspects of defence concerning the develop- 
ment, safeguarding, and apportionment of national economic 
resources for war are dealt with by another Committee of the 
Cabinet, the Ministerial Production Committee. 


The Climate of Inter-Service Relations 


It is, to conclude, largely on the tact, efficiency, and self- 
effacement of the staff of the Ministry of Defence, both civil and 
military, that the harmonious working of the machine depends. 
They create an atmosphere and a tradition which enable inter-service 
negotiation to be carried on, not only without bitterness, but with 
a remarkable measure of friendly co-operation. It is an atmosphere 
which makes it possible for comparatively junior officers to be 
entrusted by their Services with considerable discretion in nego- 
tiating on sub-committees and which eliminates all but those major 
differences of principle which can be thrashed out only at Chief of 
Staff level. The Services, for their part, contribute a tradition of 
loyalty which makes them unwilling to embarrass even an un- 
mapa Minister. Whatever the internal conflicts may be or have 

en among those responsible for the Defence of the United King- 
dom, all of them, military and civil, politicians and civil servants, 
present a smooth face to the outside world. That in itself is no 
mean achievement. 
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THE MILITARY STRENGTH OF THE 
U.S.S.R. AND THE NATO POWERS 


The following statement of the respective forces of the Soviet Union and the 
Western Alliance has been prepared by the Institute for Strategic Studies 








I. THE SOVIET UNION 


Manpower and Potential 


Since 1955 the Soviets have announced reductions in their armed 
forces totalling over 2 million men. But it is unlikely that 
reductions of this magnitude have in fact been carried out. It is 
estimated that today the Soviet armed forces comprise a total of no 
less than 3,900,000 men, which means that the reductions effected 
total approximately 1,100,000, if the estimate of a total of 5 million 
at the time of Stalin’s death is correct. 

This figure includes about 2,350,000 men in the Army, 500,000 
in the Navy, 700,000 in the Air Force, and 350,000 security, border, 
and labour troops. 

Soviet armed forces during the last few years have undertaken 
a comprehensive programme of adaptation to atomic warfare. As 
far as new weapons are concerned it must be assumed that the 
Soviets possess operational quantities of fission and fusion bombs 
with yields varying from one or several kilotons up to the megaton 
ranges. In the field of missiles they have now a variety of types in 
operational quantities; ground-to-ground in the short and medium 
ranges; ground-to-air; air-to-ground; and air-to-air. They are also 
capable of waging biological and chemical warfare on a large scale. 





















The Red Army 


If the Russians have considerably reduced the number of men in 
uniform, the reductions have been mainly in respect of rear units, 
headquarters, and auxiliary establishments. It is estimated ‘that 
there are 2,350,000 men in the Soviet Army, together with a further 
350,000 men in internal security and labour battalions. The total 
number of divisions remains the same, that is to say approximately 
175. Far from being reduced it is thought that the effectives of 
each division have been increased, the infantry division from 11,500 
to 13,000 men, the armoured division from 12,000 to 13,670, while 
the mechanised division remains at approximately 16,500 men. 

Seventy-five per cent. of these divisions, of which 75 are armoured 
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or mechanised and 9 airborne, are stationed in the Soviet Union 
along its Western border and in Eastern Europe. In East Germany 
there are 8 tank divisions, each with 410 tanks and 12 mechanised 
divisions, each with 260 tanks. Not all these divisions are com- 
pletely up to strength, but it is officially estimated that they 
comprise a total of 6,000 tanks. In Hungary and Poland there are 
7 divisions. 

The 175 divisions are augmented by approximately 60 Satellite 
divisions, predominantly of the rifle type, in varying degrees of 
combat readiness. Finally, it is estimated that the Soviet Union 
could provide another 125 divisions within 30 days from the date of 
mobilisation and that she has an overall mobilisation potential of 
7 million men. 

Over the last few years the Soviet Army has undergone a major 
reorganisation in order to deal with the new aspect of war under 
atomic conditions. Its old equipment has been almost entirely 
replaced and its mobility, fire power, and flexibility increased. 

The total tank strength of the Soviet Army is estimated at 
20,000 front-line tanks and 15,000 second-line tanks. The new 
tanks which are being introduced to the Soviet armoured divisions 
are the T 54 medium tank fitted with a 155 mm. gun and the 
53-ton heavy tank, which mounts a 130 mm. gun. 

The artillery divisions are equipped with an atomic 203 mm. 
cannon with a range of 12 miles and a heavy 240 mm. mortar with 
a range of 20 miles. 

Other elements of the army characterising its modernity are air- 
borne forces totalling approximately 100,000 men, and supported 
by a lift capability that would permit about 10 per cent. of the force 
to be air-dropped or air-landed in any single operation. 


The Soviet Navy 


The Red Navy has increased from a total tonnage in 1940 of 
600,000 to 1,600,000 tons today, which makes it the most powerful 
fleet in the world after the United States (4 million tons). The 
Royal Navy with 750,000 tons ranks third. 


1. The surface ships of the Soviet Navy consist of : 


(1) Cruisers 37 
(2) Destroyers and Frigates 230 
(3) Minor craft 2,000 


These are distributed more or less equally in the following theatres : 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Arctic, and the Far East. 
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The cruisers are of three different types : 


(a) 24 Sverdlov class, launched between 1951 and 1957, 
displacement 15,000 tons, speed 34 knots, armament 12—152 
mm. guns, and 28 anti-aircraft guns; 

(b) 5 Tchalov class, launched between 1948 and 1951 of 
11,000 tons displacement, with the same speed and armament 
as the Sverdlov; 

(c) 6 Kirov class, launched between 1936 and 1945, displace- 
ment 8,500 tons, speed 30 knots, armament 9—180 mm. guns, 
and 20 anti-aircraft guns. 


The greater part of the destroyers are modern, having been con- 
structed since 1950. Their displacement varies from 1,000 to 2,700 
tons and their speed from 28 to 38 knots. 


2. The main strength, however, of the Soviet Navy lies in the 
submarine fleet, which according to Russian figures comprises 450 
units, of which 95 are based in the Baltic, 8 in the Black Sea, 
140 in the Arctic, and 140 in the Far East. 

Before 1956 this fleet was essentially a coastal fleet and its ships 
rarely cruised the high seas. Nowadays, however, Soviet submarines 
are to be found in all the waters of the world, and long-range 
cruising has been greatly developed. Soviet submarines have been 
sighted off the coasts of the United States and Iceland as well as in 
the Mediterranean. It is considered that the figure of 450 may fall 
short of reality and that the real total may be somewhere between 
500-600 submarines. 

Of this total it is expected that in the foreseeable future 75 per 
cent. will consist of ocean-going craft, of which a proportion will be 
atomic powered. The ocean-going submarines are at present of two 
types: the W class and the Z class, both of which include missiles 


among their armament. 


(a) The W class is 245 feet long with a 1,050 tons oem 


ment. It has a speed of 16 knots on the surface and 13 knots 
submerged and a radius of action of 13,000 miles. There are at 
least 150 of these in service. 

(b) The Z class submarine is 310 feet long with a displace- 
ment of 1,850 tons. It is capable of 20 knots on the surface and 
15 knots submerged, with a radius of action of 22,000 miles. 
There are at least 75 of these in service and they are being 
constructed at the rate of 20 per year. 

(c) The K and Q type submarines which were built between 
1945 and 1950 are also long-range vessels; their radius of action 
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is about 7,000 miles and their displacement varies from 1,400 
to 680 tons. 
(d) In addition there are at least 250 short-range submarines. 
(e) The atom-powered submarines on which work has begun 
will be larger than the W or Z class types, reaching 3,000 tons 
or more. 


3. There are no aircraft-carriers in the Red Navy, but there is a 
land-based Fleet Air Arm which comprises 4,000 fighter, recon- 
naissance, torpedo-carrying aircraft and bombers. 


(a) The torpedo-carrying Ilyuchin 28 and Tupolev 14 have 
ranges of 1,500—1,800 miles. 
(b) The Tupolev 16 bomber has a range of 4,300 miles. 


The Soviet Air Force 


During the last 10 years there has been a revolutionary change in 
the Soviet conception and organisation of air power. Hitherto, 
aircraft had been used ecient as a kind of long-range artillery in 
support of ground forces. Today the Russians possess an air force 
comprising 700,000 personnel and over 20,000 penn rn aircraft 


organised into five major components, namely: 1. The long-range 
strategic bomber force; 2. The tactical bomber force; 3. The fighter 
force; 4. The land-based Fleet Air Arm; and 5. The air transport 
force. 

A vast complex of airfields has been constructed in Soviet 
territory and numbers now about 1,000. In eastern Europe the 
number of airfields capable of handling modern planes has been 
tripled. Defensively, apart from the vast increase in the numbers 
of high performance fighters, an extensive radar early warning and 
control system is in operation and ground-to-air missiles have been 
installed for air defence in great numbers. 

It is estimated that in 1551 only 20 per cent. of the Soviet fighters 
were jet-powered, and all bombers and ground attack aircraft were 
second world war types. Today, all rk tn and light bombers are 
jet propelled; only the obsolescent TU 4s are piston driven and 
form less than one-third of the strategic bomber force. 

1. The Strategic Bomber Force consists mainly of the following 
aircraft : 

(a) 200 Tupolev 95 turbo-prop “ Bears ’’; range 6,000 miles, 
bomb-load 20 tons, maximum speed 500 miles per hour. 

(b) 500 Myasishchev 4 engine jet “ Bisons”; range 6,000 
miles, bomb-load 10 tons, maximum speed 560 miles per hour. 
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(c) 500 TU 16 twin jet-engine medium bomber “* Badgers ”’; 
range 4,320 miles, bomb-load 4-5 tons, maximum speed 620 
miles per hour. 


This force is largely based on the Arctic coast, where it is supplied 
by the Air Transport Force. The rate of production of these heavy 
bombers is between 15 to 20 per month. Bisons and Badgers have 
also been adapted as tankers for in-flight fuelling. 

2. The Tactical Bomber Force consists of about 5,000 aircraft, 
the most modern of which are the supersonic twin jet-engine light 
bombers nicknamed the Ilyuchin “ Blow lamp” and the “ Back- 
fin.” 
3. The Fighter and Interceptor Force comprises 13,500 planes, 
all of them jets, the MIG 15, 17, and YAK 25 are subsonic, the 
MIG 19 and the MIG 21 and the Soukhoy are supersonic. 

4. The Land-based Fleet Air Arm (see under The Navy). 

5. The Transport Fleet is highly developed and consists of about 
2,000 aircraft, a number of which, such as the TU 1/04, the TU 
104A, the TU 114, and the IL 1/8, are either turbo-jet or jet 
propelled. Other piston-engine types include the twin engine 
AN 2, AN 4, AN 8, the 4-engine AN 10, the twin engine IL 14, 
and the TU 70. 


Rockets and Guided Missiles 


In the field of missiles the Russians have made notable progress 
and they have now in operational quantities missiles with nuclear 
outasle of different types, ground-to-ground in the short and 
medium ranges, ground-to-air, air-to-ground, and air-to-air. In 
addition, inter-continental and intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
have been in service since July 1958. 

The principal Soviet missile bases, about 100 in number, are 
situated along the Baltic coast, mainly in north-east Prussia around 
Koenigsberg, in the area between Lake Ladoga and the White Sea, 
in the Thuringian Forest in East Germany, southern Ukraine, and 
the Carpathians. The pose me Soviet production centres are 
situated in the region of Vorkuta, near 65° longitude and 68° 


latitude, and around Tiksi, near 125° — and 72° latitude. 


The personnel operating the Soviet missiles have been organised 
into what is virtually a fourth arm of the services numbering about 
200,000 men under the command of an Engineer-General, who has 
under his control all factories in which nuclear bombs are manu- 
factured, all testing sites, all factories in which rockets and guided 


missiles are produced, and rocket and guided missile units. 
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The following are details of Soviet equipment: 


1. Atomic Artillery 
(a) Atomic 203 mm. cannon mounted on a mobile platform with 


a range of about 15 miles. 
(b) Heavy 240 mm. mortar with a range of 20 miles. 


2. Ground-to-Ground Ballistic Missiles 


(a) T-/ is a tactical weapon and is the standard equipment of 
the tactical units of the Missile Arm. Propelled by one liquid fuel 
engine, it has a range of 375 miles and reaches an altitude of 125 
miles. Speed 5,000 m.p.h., length about 52 feet. It can be fired 
from a mobile ramp. 

(b) T-2 is the Russian IRBM. It is propelled by two liquid fuel 
engines, has a range of over 1,600 miles and reaches an altitude of 
260 miles. Speed 5,100 m.p.h., length 91 feet. 

(c) T-3 is the Russian ICBM. It is propelled by three liquid 
fuel engines, has a range of over 5,000 miles, and reaches an altitude 
of 375 miles. Speed 16,000 m.p.h., length 110 feet. 

(d) T4 is a two-stage IRBM with a range of 1,000 miles. It has 
a 1,800 lb. atomic warhead. 


(ec) T-4a is a boost glider missile. It carries a 3,100 Ib. atomic 
warhead. 

(f) T-5 is a three-stage ballistic missile with a range of 100 miles. 

(g) T-5B and T-5C are smaller versions of the above carried on 
self-propelled launchers with ranges from 18-25 miles. 

(h) T-7a@ is a guided missile with a range of 100 miles. 


3. Sea-to-Ground Ballistic Missiles 


(a) Komet. This missile can be fired from surface craft or a 
submarine whether submerged or not. It is already in service. It is 
propelled by one solid fuel engine; has a range of 95 miles and 
reaches a height of 45 miles. Speed 3,000 m.p.h., length 40 feet. 
The Komet is relatively cheap to produce and consequently large 
quantities have been ordered for the Soviet Navy. 

(b) Golem. This weapon is for submarines only but can only be 
fired from the surface. Mass production has already begun. It is 
propelled by a ~ fuel engine. It has a range of 3,100 miles and 
rises to an altitude of 137 miles. Speed about 5,500 m.p.h., length 
50 feet. 
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4. Ground-to-Ground Guided Missiles 


The principal weapon of this type of the J /, which has two solid 
fuel engines. It has a range of 350 miles, rises to an altitude of 
4 miles. Speed 500 m.p.h. 


5. Ground-to-Air Guided Missiles 

(a) The T-6 is a radar-directed rocket which is already in service 
and is considered to be highly effective. It is propelled by two 
main and four auxiliary solid fuel engines. Its range is 20-25 miles 
and it rises to a height of 12 miles. It has a sere of 1,500 m.p.h. 
(This is similar to the American Nike.) 

(b) The T-7 is a high altitude guided missile. Inertial guidance. 

(c) The T-8 is an anti-aircraft infra-red missile; it has a range of 
18 miles, and speed is over 1,500 m.p.h. 


6. Air-to-Air Missiles 


These include the M-100, length 4 feet, which has a range of about 
4 miles. 


Il. THE NATO POWERS 
Ten years ago, when the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 


Washington, the military position of the Western Powers was very 
weak. Most of the ground forces available were badly equipped 
and were deployed not for defence but for occupation duties. Less 
than 1,000 operational aircraft were available in Europe, and only 
abour 20 airhelds. Now, as the facts below indicate, the defensive 
position of the NATO Powers in Europe, although in certain 
respects it leaves much to be desired, has changed out of all recog- 
nition. The ground forces in the Central Area have been built up 
to about two-thirds of the planned goal of 30 divisions, and equipped 
with nuclear ground-to-ground and ground-to-air missiles. The air 
forces in Europe of the NATO Powers can now muster about 5,000 
tactical aircraft (strategic bombers remain under national control) 
which operate from some 220 operational bases. Joint production 
in NATO countries of modern weapons such as the Hawk and 
Sidewinder is about to begin, while a project for a NATO tank 
is under discussion. 


Allied Command, Europe 
Allied Command, Europe, stretches from northern Norway to the 
Mediterranean. The minimum force requirement for the Central 
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Area is 30 divisions. The Supreme Commander now has at his 
disposal 2114, divisions with the following national composition : 


United Kingdom 3 


United States 5 

France 2 (the commitment is 4, but 2 divisions 
have been withdrawn for use in Algeria. 
France has promised to return those two 
when pousifile) 

Germany 7 (the commitment is 12; 5 are yet to 
come) 

Belgium 2 

Netherlands 2 

Canada A 


On the northern flank, the Danish commitment is slightly over 
1 division and the Norwegian is | division also. 

On the southern flank the forces allocated to NATO comprise 
12 divisions from Turkey, 5 divisions from Greece, and 7 from Italy. 


Allied Command, Atlantic 


Unlike the Supreme Allied Commander Europe, the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic does not have forces permanently assigned to 
him in peacetime. The 8 maritime Powers which form the Atlantic 
Command maintain control of their naval forces in peacetime, but 
have earmarked certain of them for SACLANT in the event of war. 

Broadly speaking, in wartime SACLANT’s dual roles are to 
strike at enemy naval bases and airfields, and to meet the threat to 
Allied lines of communication in the Atlantic presented by the 
Soviet fleet of over 500 submarines. 

For the first role, the Supreme Commander Atlantic has a 
considerable proportion of the American aircraft-carriers at his dis- 
posal. For the urpose of anti-submarine warfare he has about 450 
surface shi de 150 submarines. 

The 450 surface ships include : 

(1) about 16 modern aircraft-carriers (5 American, 6 British, 
3 French, 1 Canadian, and 1 Dutch), which carry either American 
S2F or Trackers, British Fairey-Gannets, or French Breguets. In 
all, NATO anti-submarine carriers could embark between 400 and 
500 aircraft and helicopters (the latter are being increasingly used 
for this purpose) in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

(2) about 440 destroyers and escort types (200 American, 75 
British, 75 French, 37 Canadian, 12 Dutch, 20 Portuguese, and 22 
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Danish and Norwegian. In certain circumstances the Dutch and 
Norwegian vessels come under Channel Command). A consider- 
able proportion of these are of second world war construction, but 
many have been modernised and steady progress is being made in 
building replacements. 

With regard to submarines the trend in most NATO navies 
has been to change their role from commerce destruction to anti- 
submarine warfare. Of the 150 available for anti-submarine war- 
fare in the Atlantic, the United States include in their allocation 22 
built since 1945, of which 6 are atomic powered. The Royal Navy 
has 42 submarines in active service, France about 20, the Nether- 
lands 10, and Denmark 1. 

The surface and submarine fleets are supported by long-range 
patrol aircraft such as American Neptunes and British Shackletons. 
The most modern aircraft in this category is the Canadian turbo- 
prop Argus, which is the military version of the Britannia. 


The Channel Command 


The role of Channel Command is to exercise maritime control of 
the English Channel and southern North Sea, to deny it to the 
enemy, to protect the sea lines of communication, and to support 
operations conducted by SACLANT and SACEUR. To this end, 


Channel Command has at its disposal a considerable proportion of 
the national naval forces of Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and 
the United Kingdom, listed in Section 6. 


The Nuclear Retaliatory Forces of NATO 


These remain under national command and comprise the United 
States Strategic Air Comma.:d, R.A.F. Bomber Command, and the 
United States Sixth Fleet. In addition, 7 IRBM bases in Europe are 
in operation, under construction or projected. 

(a) Strategic Air Command is divided into the Fifteenth Air 
Force based in California, the Ist Missile Division also based in 
California, the Second and Eighth Air Forces based in Louisiana 
and Massachusetts. The overseas units are the 16th Air Force in 
Spain, the 7th Air Division in the United Kingdom, and the 3rd 
Air Division based on Guam. Each of these overseas units operates 
several advance bases. SAC has a total of about 70 bases in the 
United States and overseas. 

Strategic Air Command now has about 1,250 medium B47 jet- 
engine bombers with a range of 6,000 miles, and a speed of 600 
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m.p.h., and over 450 heavy B52 eight jet-engine bombers with a 
speed of over 650 m.p.h. and a range of 6,000 miles. Both types of 
aircraft use in-flight refuelling to extend their range. This is pro- 
vided by a fleet of 120 KC135 stratotankers capable of a speed of 
550 m.p.h. New aircraft being developed are the supersonic B58 
to replace the B47, and the B70 Valkyrie which will travel at three 
times the speed of sound at altitudes above 70,000 feet, and which 
will replace the B52. 

The Ist Missile Division is responsible for operating the ICBMs 
Atlas (range 5,500 miles) and Titan (range 5,500 miles), which are 
based in the United States, and the IRBMs Thor and Jupiter with 
ranges of 1,500 miles, which are based in Europe. In addition to 
these weapons there is the Snark, or Intercontinental Cruise Missile, 
which has a range of 5,000 miles. 

(b) R.A.F. Bomber Command is equipped with Vulcan and 
Victor bombers capable of carrying a nuclear or conventional 
weapon. The performance of these aircraft compares favourably, 
as regards speed and altitude, with that of bomber aircraft in the 
Soviet and United States Air Forces. They are capable of refuelling 
in flight from Valiant tanker planes. Progress is being made in the 
development of the propelled stand-off bomb, which reduces the 
vulnerability of aircraft by enabling them to release these weapons 
a long distance from the target, outside the range of the missile 
defence system. Meanwhile, the development of the Blue Streak 
ballistic missile (range 2,000 miles) is proceeding and Thor missiles 
are being deployed for training and operational purposes in 
England. 

(c) The United States Sixth Fleet consists of approximately 50 
ships including two or three heavy aircraft-carriers, such as the 
Forrestal, escorting destroyers and submarines. The carriers’ arma- 
ment includes the supersonic Skyray, Skylancer, Demon Crusader 
fighters, the Skyhawk transonic light strike aircraft, and Skywarrior 
transonic medium bomber. 

(d) Seven IRBM bases in Europe are sited in the following 
countries : 


4 Thor bases in the United Kingdom. 

2 Jupiter bases (under construction) in Italy. 
1 Jupiter base (projected) in Turkey. 

Each base has 15 missiles. 
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Belgium 
General 


Army 
Navy 


Air Force 


Canada 


Air Force 


Denmark 
General 


Army 
Navy 


Air Force 


The State of National Forces 


Length of military service: 1 year. 

Total armed forces: 120,000. 

Defence budget : 20 milliard B. francs. 

2% divisions of which 2 (1 infantry and 1 armoured) 
are at the disposal of NATO. 

50 minesweepers. 

Approximately 200 F84 and F86 fighters and recon- 
naissance aircraft. 


No military service. 

Total armed forces: 120,000. 

Defence budget: $1,818 million. 

Total strength: 48,000. 

3 Brigade Groups based in Canada. 

1 Brigade Group stationed in Europe. 

Total streagth: 20,250. 

1 aircraft-carrier. 

2 cruisers. 

50 destroyers and frigates. 

3 submarines. 

Total strength: 52,000. 

9 fighter squadrons equipped with the CF-100 inte- 
ated in North American Air Defence Command. 
day fighter squadrons and 4 all-weather fighter 

squadrons in Europe. 

4 transport squadrons. 


Length of military service: 16 months. 

Total armed forces: 45,000. 

Defence budget : 985 million Krone. 

1 infantry division. 

18 destroyers and frigates. 

4 submarines (2 under construction). 

36 minesweepers. 

20 patrol boats. 

Approximately 100 F84 and F86 fighters and recon- 
naissance aircraft. 
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General 


Army 


Navy 


Air Force 
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Length of military service: 28 months. 

Total armed forces: 1 million. 

Defence budget: 1,622 milliard francs. 

The greater part of the French army is engaged in 
Algeria. 2 divisions are at the disposal of NATO. 

4 aircraft-carriers (plus 2 aircraft-carriers and 1 heli- 
copter-carrier under construction). 

2 battleships. 

6 cruisers. 

92 destroyers and frigates. 

18 submarines (plus 14 under construction). 

160 other craft. 

There are some Mystere 4 and F86 squadrons in Ger- 
many, as well as a larger number (which is classified) 
of fighter and attack squadrons in metropolitan France. 


Length of military service: 1 year. 
Total armed forces: 206,000 (to be increased to 350,000 
in 1963). 
Defence budget : 7,882 million DM. 
7 complete divisions at the disposal of NATO include : 
3 motorised infantry divisions. 
2 armoured divisions. 
1 airborne division. 
1 mountain division. 
(A total of 12 divisions to be reached in 1961 will in- 
clude a further 5 infantry divisions in the process of 
formation.) 
1 destroyer (12 + 6 frigates). 
2 submarines (12). 
12 patrol boats (40). 
40 minesweepers (54). 
1 transport squadron (5). 
5 fighter bomber squadrons (8). 
1 fighter squadron (10). 
1 reconnaissance squadron (5). 
(The German Air Force at present has about 350 F84 
and F86 fighters. The peo ye 1963 is 1,000 planes.) 
Note: figures in brackets indicate construction in pro- 
gress or planned. 
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Greece 
General 


Army 


Navy 


Air Force 


Italy 
General 


Army 


Navy 


Air Force 


Length of military service: 24 to 30 months according 
to the arm of the service. 

Total armed forces: 127,000. 

Defence budget: 4,668 million drachmas. 

1 armoured division. 

11 infantry divisions. 

1 cruiser. 

18 destroyers and frigates. 

4 submarines. 

40 other craft. 

20,000 men. There are 12 squadrons equipped with 
400 F84 and F86 aircraft. 


Length of military service: 18 months for the Army 
and Air Force, 24 months for the Navy. 

Total armed forces: 400,000. 

Defence budget : 626 milliard lire. 

10 infantry divisions. 

3 armoured divisions. 

5 mountain brigades. 

3 cruisers (4). 

47 destroyers and frigates (7). 

6 submarines (2). 

20 squadrons including 6 fighter squadrons equipped 
with F84 and F86 aircraft. 

Note: figures in brackets indicate construction in pro- 
gress or planned. 


Luxembourg 


General 


Army 


Length of military service: 12 months. 
Defence budget: 408 million L. francs. 
1 brigade. 


Netherlands 


General 


Army 


Length of military service: 18 months for the Army, 
22 months for the Navy and Air Force. 

Total armed forces: 130,000. 

Defence budget: 1,745 million gilders. 

2 infantry divisions at the disposal of NATO. 
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Norway 
General 


Army 
Navy 


Air Force 


Portugal 
General 


Army 


Navy 


Air Force 


Turkey 
General 


Army 
Navy 
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1 aircraft-carrier. 

2 light cruisers. 

34 eewen and frigates. 

10 submarines. 

68 other craft. 

oma b 12 squadrons equipped with F84, F86, 
and Super Sabre F100 aircraft. 


Length of military service: 16 months for the Army, 
18 months for the Navy and Air Force. 

Total armed forces: 40,000. 

Defence budget: 1,036 million Krone. 

1 division. 

19 destroyers and frigates. 

5 submarines. 

20 other craft. 

Approximately 150 F84F and F86F fighters and recon- 
naissance aircraft. 


Length of military service: 18 months to 24 months for 
the Army, 36 months for the Air Force, 48 months for 
the Navy. 

Total armed forces: 79,000. 

Defence budget : 2,566 million escudos. 

54,000 (1 division at the disposal of NATO). 

16 destroyers and frigates. 

3 submarines. 

33 other craft. 

(under National Command) 2,500 men, 350 aircraft 
including a number of F84G fighter-bombers. 


Length of military service: 24 months for the Army 
and Air Force, 36 months for the Navy. 

Total armed forces: 500,000. 

Defence budget: 1,435 million Turkish pounds. 

22 divisions. 

1 cruiser. 

12 destroyers. 
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7 submarines. 
30 other craft. 
Approximately 400 jet fighters. 


United Kingdom 


General 


Army 


Air Force 


Length of military service: 24 months (to be abolished 
by end of 1962). 

Total armed forces: 614,200. 

Defence budget: £1,608 million. 

Total strength: 323,900 men (165,000). 

New weapons such as the Corporal ground-to-ground 
guided missile and the anti-aircraft missile Thunderbird 
are coming into service. 

3 divisions in Germany. 

Total strength: 105,400 (88,000). 

8 aircraft-carriers. 

16 cruisers. 

175 destroyers and frigates. 

42 submarines (1 atomic powered submarine under 
construction). 

228 other craft. 

Guided missile cruisers under construction will be 
equipped with the Sea-Slug missile, and other ships will 
carry the Sea-Cat missile for close air defence. Aircraft- 
carriers are receiving the new Scimitar fighter-bomber 
and Sea-Vixen which will be equipped with the Fire- 
Streak air-to-air missile. 

Total active strength: 184,900 (135,000). 

The supersonic TSR2 will replace the Canberra for 
tactical purposes. It will be equipped with nuclear 
bombs and air-to-air guided missiles. 

For Bomber Command, see Section 4. 

Fighter Command is being re-equipped with supersonic 
P1, Lightning fighters carrying the Fire-Streak missile 
and with the Bloodhound ground-to-air missile. 

Note: figures in brackets indicate total strength in 1962 
when national service ends. 


United States 


General 


Military service: although there is a form of military 
service for 2 years, the majority of men serving in the 
United States forces are volunteers. 
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Total armed forces: 2,435,000. 

Defence budget: $44,994 million. 

Total strength : 850,000. 

The 14 divisions of the Army include a Strategic Army 
Corps consisting of 2 airborne and 2 infantry divisions 
and 5 divisions in Europe. 


MISSILES : 
(i) Jupiter—an IRBM liquid-fuelled rocket with a range 
of 1,500 miles and speed between 10,000 and 15,000 
m.p.h. 
(ii) Tactical surface-to-surface short-range missiles in- 
clude : 
Redstone: range 200-500 miles, speed 8,000 m.p.h. 
Corporal: range 70-100 miles. 
Sergeant: to replace above, range 70-200 miles, has a 
self-contained guidance system. 
Honest John: unguided feld artillery missile; range 
16 miles, speed 750 m.p.h. 
La Crosse: a solid propellent rocket for use against 
field fortifications; range 20 miles, speed 1,500 m.p.h. 
Little John: unguided field artillery lightweight mis- 
sile, range 10 my speed supersonic. 
Dart: anti-tank rocket, range 1-3 miles. 
Pershing, a solid fuel development of Redstone, range 
700 miles + , speed 8,000 m.p.h. 
(iii) Surface-to-air : 
Nike-Ajax: liquid-fuelled anti-aircraft rocket, range 
25 miles, speed 1,500-1,800 m.p.h. 
Nike-Hercules: improved Nike-Ajax with nuclear 
warhead, range 60-85 miles, speed 2,700 m.p.h. 
Nike-Zeus: anti-missile missile, range 200 miles, 
speed 5,000 m.p.h. 
Hawk: anti-aircraft rocket for use against low-flying 
planes, range 25 miles, speed supersonic. 
Total strength: 600,000. 
103 aircraft-carriers. 
68 cruisers. 
421 destroyers. 
390 escorts, etc. 
125 submarines (including 6 operative nuclear-powered 
submarines and 27 projected or under construction). 
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Air Force 


MISSILES : 

(i) Surface-to-surface : 
Polaris: IRBM solid propellent rocket for shipboard 
launching, range 1,500 miles, a 6,000 m.p.h. 
Regulus 1: jet-powered winged missile for ship-based 
launching, range 500 miles, speed 700 m.p.h. 
Regulus Il: improved version of Regulus I, range 
1,000 + miles, speed 1,000-1,200 m.p.h. 

(ii) Surface-to-air : 
Terrier I & II: ship-based solid propellent AA rocket, 
range 10-20 miles, speed 1,800 mob. 
Tartar: lighter and smaller improved version of 
Terrier, range 20-30 miles, speed 1,800 m.p.h. 
Talos: long-range ship-based AA ramjet missile, 
range 65 pam speed 1,800 m.p.h. 

(iii) Air-to-air : 
Sidewinder: solid propellent rocket with infra-red 
guidance, range 6 miles, speed 1,800 m.p.h. 
Sparrow Ill: range 5-8 a speed 2,250 m.p.h. 

Total strength: 825,000 divided into 105 Wings. (Each 

Wing has 45 aircraft in the case of bombers, and 75 in 


the case of fighter-bombers and fighters.) See also 
Section 4. 

The equipment of fighter and tactical bomber squadrons 
includes the F/0O Super Sabre, RF101 Voodoo, 
F102A, F104 Starfighter, and the most recent F105; 
all of these aircraft are supersonic. 


MISSILES : 

(i) Surface-to-surface : 
Atlas: ICBM liquid-fuelled rocket, range 5,500 miles, 
speed 15,000-20,000 m.p.h. 
Titan: ICBM liquid-fuelled rocket, range and speed 
same as Aflas. 
Thor: IRBM liquid-fuelled rocket, range 1,500 miles, 
speed 10,000 m.p.h. 
Snark: winged missile powered by turbo-jet, range 
5,500 miles, speed 700 m.p.h. 
Matador : jet-powered winged missile, range 300-500 
miles, speed 650 m.p.h. 
Matador-Mace: improved version of above, range 
700-1,000 miles, speed transonic. 
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(ii) Surface-to-air : 
Bomarc: long-range ramjet missile interceptor, range 
400 miles, speed 1,600-2,000 m.p.h. 

(iii) Air-to-air : 
Genie MB-I: missile with a nuclear warhead carried 
by fighter-interceptors, range 2-4 miles, speed super- 
sonic. 


Marine Corps Total strength: 160,000. 


Note: With regard to the figures for Naval vessels, these represent 
the totals that would be available in the event of war. Not all these 
ships are in commission at present, a considerable number being 
laid up in reserve. 
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Trotsky’s Diary 1n Exite 1935. Translated from the Russian by ELena 
Zarupnaya. [Faber. 176 pp. 2ls.] 


Tue Propuet Unarmed. Trotsky: 1921-1929. By Isaac Deurscrer. 
[Oxford University Press. 490 pp. 38:s.] 


Tues—e two books make it possible for us to form a pretty clear idea of 
Trotsky, the man and the historical character. The diary, in three notebooks, 
was found among Trotsky’s papers in Mexico in 1952; it covers seven months 
of the year 1935 when Trotsky was in exile in France and Sweden. Mr. 
Deutscher’s book is the eon | volume of what will be a trilogy; the first 
volume, The Prophet Armed. Trotsky : 1879-1921, was published four years 
ago. 

The diary is an extremely interesting document. It is full of entries about 
Trotsky’s relations with his wife and other members of his family and also 
about current political happenings. It shows him to have been domestically a 
warm-hearted, humane, and human man. His love of and affection for his 
wife Natasha are characteristic of this side of him. He was a battered, beaten, 
and broken man, but there are many touching entries like the following : 


“Today on our walk we went up a hill. N. got tired and unexpectedly 
sat down, all pale, on the dry leaves (the earth is still a bit damp). Even 
now she still walks beautifully, without fatigue, and her gait is quite 
ag os like her whole figure. But for the last few naa her heart 

as been acting up now and then. She works too much—with passion, 


as in —— she undertakes, and today it showed during the steep 


ascent up the hill. N. sat down all of a sudden—she obviously just 
could not go any further—and smiled apologetically. What a pang I felt 
for youth, her youth.” 

“Concerning the blows that have fallen to our lot, I reminded Natasha 
the other day of the life of the archpriest Avvakum. They were 
stumbling on together in Siberia, the mo priest and his faithful 
spouse. Their feet sank into the snow, and the poor exhausted woman 
kept falling into the snowdrifts. Avvakum relates: ‘And I came up, 
and she, poor soul, began to reproach me, saying: “ How long, archpriest, 
is this suffering to be?” And I said: “ Markovna, unto our very death.” 
And she with a sigh answered: “ So be it, Petrovich, let us be getting on 
our way.”’ I can say one thing; never did Natasha ‘reproach’ me, 
never—even in the most difficult lee nor does she reproach me now, 
in the most sorrowful days of our life, when everything has conspired 
against us.”” 


It is important not to forget this side of the man when one comes to consider 
and judge him as a historical figure. In a biography which already runs to 
1,000 pages and is only two-thirds through, Mr. Desiecies is naturally con- 
cerned with the historical figure. His second volume has the merits which 
we noticed in our review of the first volume. He is the most painstaking of 
biographers; he has studied and digested everything which could possibly 
throw light upon his subject. As a source book for the future historian or 
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biographer this gargantuan biography will be of great value. In reviewing 
the first volume with praise, we wisely samnbed that one should call no 
biography pave or hazard a final judgment of the biographee until the bio- 
graphy is finished. The second volume shows why the reservation was wise: 
neither Trotsky nor Mr. Deutscher comes as well out of it as they did out 
of the first. As regards the biographer, as the book goes on, the faults which 
we noted in the first volume increase quantitatively and qualitatively. This is 
in part due to the fact that he has chosen much too big a framework and 
scale for his biography. Over and over again one feels after reading ten 
pages that all that he has said could have been written and much better 
written in five. His wy is clear, but dull and pedestrian, and when he tries 
to pe it up, he can only pull out clichés like “ drained the cup of defeat ” and 
“through a glass darkly” or banalities like “‘ badges of infamy stuck over the 
badges of his fame.” 

A more serious defect is his attitude to and judgment of Trotsky as a 
historical character. It is not possible in a review to give chapter oan verse 
for this opinion for we should have to give pages of quotation; we can there- 
fore only state it as clearly and fairly as possible. Trotsky was, as we have 
said, one of the few humane and civilised men among the leading Bolsheviks. 
He was a man of enormous energy and dynamic imagination and up to the 
death of Lenin the greatest man of action thrown u by the revolution. He 
and Lenin working together were a combination of tremendous power. In 
this volume after the eeath of Lenin he appears completely to have lost grip 
and yet Mr. Deutscher never seems to be fully aware of this. He writes 
continually of the struggle for power between Trotsky and Stalin, but, despite 
the immense len at which he explains to us what happens, he never 
explains why in fact there never appears to have been any “ struggle” at all 
on Trotsky’s side. This tremendous man of action, when action was abso- 
lutely veal, never did anything. It is significant that again and again at a 
crisis in the “ struggle” Trotsky did nothing because he was ill with malaria 
or some other ailment. Mr. Deutscher gives no explanation of this curious 
phenomenon; indeed he seems to be unaware of it, and this gives his second 
volume a strange air of unreality. The explanation may, I think, be partly 
the fact that Trotsky—against his true intellectual bent—accepted the abra- 
cadabra of Marxist and communist pseudoscientific solemn nonsense (as 
unfortunately to some extent does his iageaghes). When he was purely a 
man of action building the Red Army and fighting White Armies, the 
ridiculous dogmas about “continuous” or “ non-continuous” revolution or 
the “Soviet Thermidor” or similiar nonsense never obtruded, but once he 

ot mixed up in politics proper his energetic and subtle mind soon entangled 
Bim in the intricate unrealities with which and behind which the Russian 


communist fights his re peng and murderous fight for — power. You 
oO 


can see in his diary and also often in this biography how this dialectic of 
Marxian illusions blinded Trotsky to reality whether in facts or persons. 
Stalin, who was never handicapped by these kinds of belief and knew that 
the only use of communist dogmas was effectively to bump off other 
communists, found in Trotsky an easy victim. 

Leonarp Wootr. 
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Queen Mary. By James Porpe-Hennessy. [Allen and Unwin. 685 pp. 
42s. 


Queen Mary came to be regarded as personifying the essential characteristics 
of the British monarchy in the first half of the twentieth century. She had a 
well-balanced and stable temperament. She loved the pomp and pageantry 
which surrounded the throne, and responded willingly to every demand made 
upon her to participate in it. She never said, did, or even thought anything 
unconventional, as her diary shows. She was obsessed by a sense of the 
greatness and mystery of the British monarchy, and interested in every detail 
of its history and nature. She dressed in a correct and unfashionable style, 
but on state occasions her appearance was regal. 

Yet she was very far from being born to be Queen. Her parents, the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck, were relatively poor and not scrupulous in 
money matters—they had to leave the country hurriedly in 1883 nearly 
two years in order to escape their creditors: there had been a “ humiliatingly 
public financial collapse of the establishments at White Lodge and Kensington 
Palace” in which they lived (p. 112). Her father was the son of a morganatic 
marriage which made the German reigning princes regard his daughter as 
ineligible for a royal marriage. She herself was both shy and obstinate, and 
not endowed with great wit or beauty. In these circumstances her marriage 
prospects were extremely slender. Her first engagement to Prince Eddy, 
George V’s elder brother and Heir-Presumptive to the throne, came about 
largely through the manoeuvres of Queen Victoria and his father, the then 
Prince of Wales. 

Prince Eddy was a degenerate young man who had received little education 
and was interested in nothing except women and polo. “ He was as heedless 
and as aimless as a gleaming goldfish in a cystal bowl,” Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
remarks. He had poor health and was dissipated and languid. It was 
scarcely surprising that Queen Victoria and the Prince of Wales should feel 
apprehensive at the prospect of this weak and immature young man succeeding 
to the throne. A marriage to the sound and sensible Princess May was 
therefore prescribed for him, together with an expedition to the colonies or to 
European countries, as therapeutic measures intended to give him a greater 
sense of responsibility and emotional stability. Prince Eddy agreed to the 
marriage and became engaged to Princess May in December 1891. 

It is doubtful if the monarchy could have survived the accession of Prince 
Eddy to the throne. Ferusnesely, from a constitutional point of view, this 
was not put to the test, for the young man died in the month following his 
engagement. His death caused much grief, disappointment, and embarrass- 
ment to his fiancée; but by a fortunate turn of the wheel she attracted the 
attention of Prince George, Eddy’s younger brother and next in line of 
succession. In May 1893 they were married. 

The marriage was a happy and successful one chiefly because, as the 
Empress Frederick wrote of the bride, “She is a good steady girl . . . and 
will always do her duty” (p. 259). Her devotion to her husband was 
absolute and unswerving at all times, and this made her life by no means 
easy or without sacrifice. Her husband’s interests were confined to shooting 
and stamp-collecting, while she was interested in reading, art, history, 
travelling abroad, and social life. As Duke and Duchess of York the couple 
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went immediately to live at York Cottage, an ugly, inconvenient, and poky 
little house almost on the doorstep of the “ Big House” at Sandringham, 
where the Prince and Princess of Wales spent much of their time. The 
young bride thus had to contend with the continual intrusion of her parents- 
in-law; with a home which had already been chosen, decorated, and furnished 
in atrocious taste by her husband and his father without consulting her; and 
with the extraordinary sessiveness of Queen Alexandra towards her 
children. When Prince rge was a naval officer of twenty-five years old 
his mother wrote of “ his dear tear stained little face.” A few months before 
his marriage she wrote to him that “ nothing and nobody can or shall ever 
come between me and my darling Georgie boy” (p. 248). It is, the author of 
this biography remarks, greatly to Princess May’s credit that, under these 
conditions, her husband fell deeply in love with her in the first weeks of their 
marriage, and remained completely devoted to her for the rest of his life. 


George and Mary, who became Prince and Princess of Wales on the 
accession of Edward VII in 1901, were in taste and temperament far removed 
from the pleasure-loving society of which Edward VII was the central figure, 
so brilliantly depicted 4 Miss Sackville West in The Edwardians. Queen 
Mary wanted to improve her mind; she liked studying serious subjects; she 
had a strong desire to be of use in the world; and she disliked the frivolity 
and promiscuity of what was then called the smart set. The interest in art 
which she acquired in Florence as a young girl developed first into a hobby, 
and later into almost a mania for cling every imaginable type of bric-a- 


brac. She accumulated a vast collection of enamels, jades, agate elephants, 
tea sets in gold or silver, papier-mdché workboxes, water colours of flower 


gardens, and other objects. Mr. Pope-Hennessy carefully avoids suggesting 
that she had good taste or discrimination. She had, in fact, little or no 
appreciation of great art in any of its forms. She would, he says, have made 
an efficient museum curator. “To collect, to preserve, to docket, to tidy, and 
to put in order were primary objectives all through her life” (p. 412). 


Vast changes were taking place in the world both at home and abroad 
during the second half of Queen Mary’s life. The international Court life of 
Europe, with its state visits and family gatherings, its collossal banquets, 
incessant royal weddings and funerals, was swept away after a phase of 
frequent assassinations or bomb-throwing in the more disturbed centres of 
European discontent. A period of acute industrial unrest, culminating in the 
great strikes of 1909-11; the agitation for women’s suffrage; the rise of 
socialism and the emergence of the Labour Party; the crisis over the House 
of Lords; the social legislation of the Liberal Government of 1905-13; the 
long drawn out agony of the first world war; the misery of the subsequent 
unemployment; the Bolshevik Revolution and its aftermath; the elimination 
of the economic conditions which had sustained the life of the British Court, 
the aristocracy, and the great town and country houses—these and other 
factors shattered many of the assumptions and transformed much of the 
world which Queen Mary had known when she was young. Neither she nor 
George V had any understanding of the causes of these ingen or the need 
for them. She was opposed to Labour, opposed to all strikes, completely 
unsympathetic to “those horrid suffragettes” (p. 467), and ignorant of 
socialism. She was not without human sympathy for workmen and their 
families in distress; but her conception of helping them was limited to the 
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philanthropic activities and the sewing parties which in her mother’s day had 
appeared to the governing class as a sufficient remedy for the miseries of the 
poor. She did, however, come to know Mary Macarthur, the champion of 
the sweated and over-worked women of Britain, and the latter’s sincerity and 
eloquence impressed the Queen and modified her views about socialists. 

There is no suggestion in this book that Queen Mary played any part in 
the political functions of the monarchy; but Mr. Pope-Hennessy believes that 
as a result of Mary Macarthur’s impact, “it was in great part due to her 
[Queen Mary’s] quiet and intelligent influence that King George’s relations 
with his first Labour Ministers were so notably harmonious” (p. 469). 

Queen Mary’s chief failure, and that of her husband, was in the bringing 
up of their children. Her biographer does not attempt to hide the fact that 
they were unsuccessful and unsympathetic parents. They were also remark- 
ably indifferent and ignorant about their children. It took them three years, 
for example, to discover that the Duke of Windsor’s first nurse was trying 
to antagonise him against his parents, and that she always pinched him before 
bringing him to see them in the drawing room, in order that he would weep 
and be sent out in disgrace. Queen Mary also remained “ entirely contented 
with the dull and disastrous sheetindl system” provided by a tutor for 
Edward and his brother Albert, who later became George VI (p. 393). We 
may well ask whether the education of those who are likely to succeed to the 
throne should be left entirely to the whims and vagaries of their parents. 
The nation is deeply concerned in the result. 

The present volume is far too long and contains a vast amount of unneces- 
sary and unimportant detail. Queen Mary’s life was not sufficiently interesting 
to justify a book of 620 pages. On the other hand, Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
writes in a critical and candid way which makes some of his pages both lively 
and pungent. Though it has much less political content than Sir John 
Wheeler-Bennett’s recent Life of George VI, the present work is a much 
franker and better-written book. 

W. A. Rosson. 


E.ecTIoNs AND Party ManaGEMENT. By H. J. Hannam. [ Longmans. 


468 pp. 50s.] 


Tue sub-title of this book is “ Politics in the Time of Disraeli and Gladstone,” 
but its scope is much narrower than that implies. It deals only with certain 
aspects of politics, and only with the short period “ between Disraeli’s first 
premiership in 1868 and his death in 1881,” thereby excluding the more than 
thirty preceding years in which both Gladstone and Disraeli were active in 
Parliament, and the thirteen years after Disraeli’s death in which Gladstone 
remained Liberal leader. It is not the party leaders, in fact, that give the 
period studied its significance: it is that it lies between the Reform Acts of 
1867 and 1884. 

The first of the three parts into which the book is divided is entitled 
“The Constituencies.” This does not study the constituencies themselves so 
much as the political influences exerted in them by county magnates, em- 
ployers, a ay sa bodies, and party organisations. Much attention—perhaps 
too much—is devoted to the county magnates: in addition to extensive notice 
in the text, there is an eight-page appendix dealing with seats “ controlled by 
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patrons.” More ally useful would have been a complete list of the 
constituencies, with their electorates and the party votes recorded in them at 
the 1868, 1874, and 1880 elections. Such t eodiedeh is extremely valuable 
and not readily accessible. 

The second part, headed “Elections and Electioneering,” covers a wide 
range of topics. Starting with an analysis of results in re key groups of 
constituencies (with some useful tables), attention is drawn to the many seats 
that went uncontested in those days, in marked contrast with present practice. 
Election campaigns, agents, and expenses are considered, together with the 
influence on elections of religion, the liquor trade and its opponents, working- 
class radicalism, and other forces. Corruption evident!y survived from earlier 
days to a surprising extent; but of course that was before the passing of that 
most valuable piece of legislation, the Corrupt and lilegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 1883. ¢ other major blow to corruption and undue influence 

erally, the Ballot Act, 1872, however, falls well within the period of this 

k, and it is a pity that we are not given a more systematic and critical 
study of its operation and effects. 

The last of the book, entitled “The Party Machinery,” is much the 
shortest of the three. It deals with the central organisation and finance of 
the two big parties, Liberal and Conservative. Appendices, an extensive 
bibliography, and a good index complete the volume. 

Rather surprisingly, no mention is made of the limited vote under its 
usual description; and it appears, as “ the minority clause,” only in a footnote 
and a short appendix. As this method of voting was operated in the three 
general elections of the period—and only in them—it could well have been 
given fuller notice, not for its intrinsic merit, which was small, but because 
of the misuse made of it by the Birmingham Liberal caucus—defeating the 
ends for which it was introduced—and especially for the lasting effects on 
party organisation resulting from that misuse. 

This cannot have been an easy book to write, and it is not an easy book 
to review. Dr. Hanham has amassed an immense store of information, but 
if there are any major conclusions to be drawn he has not made them clear. 
With such great numbers of trees about, we need a bird's-eye view to perceive 
the scope and quality of the wood as a whole, and this we are not given. 
But it may have been the author’s aim to explore and record, rather than to 
synthetise, and he has certainly provided a wealth of material for study and 
reflection. Valuable in any case as a work of reference, the book also provides 
much interesting and at times amusing reading. Well printed on good paper 
and strongly bound, it makes a volume both agreeable to handle and durable. 

Meditating on the subject-matter of the book as a whole, one realises 
afresh the immense importance of election laws and customs. The trans- 
formation of the social and political scene effected by the key reforms of the 
period, the 1872 Ballot Act and the 1883 Corrupt Practices Act (both, by the 
way, due to Liberal governments under Gladstone), must have extended far 
beyond their immediate purposes. How short-sighted John Stuart Mill was in 
his opposition to the secret ballot! 

J. F. S. Ross. 
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Tue American Science or Poxitics: Its Oricins anp Conpitions. By 
Bernarp Crick. [Routledge. 252 pp. 28:.] 


Dr. Crick has given his remarkable book what is probably a necessary title, 
but possibly an unfortunate one. For it suggests yet another survey of 
curricula and bibliographies, of research institutions, of facilities for publica- 
tion, of reports and symposia. Fortunately, it is none of these things, but a 
most acute, elegant, witty, and timely assessment of a dominant tradition in 
American intellectual (or, at any rate academic) life. It is also an attack. 
For Dr. Crick believes not pes that the vain pursuit of a “ science of 
politics” has wasted a lot of time and money, but has kept many Americans, 
including some important Americans, from understanding the nature of the 
American political predicament and of the role of the United States in the 
world. If, first of all, this most impressive tract is a plea for clarity of mind 
and for a just assessment of what can usefully be done under the heading 
“the study of politics” or “ political science,” it is a plea for more than that, 
for an understanding of the nature of politics in an egalitarian society. And 
it is natural that at the end Dr. Crick should make a reasoned plea for a 
return to the greatest of all commentators on the American scene and the 
most deeply reflective mind that has dwelt on it. “ Back to Tocqueville” is 
Dr. Crick’s slogan, if this very tightly packed and too short a book is to be 
reduced to a slogan. 

The American “ science of politics” that Dr. Crick attacks is a body of 
not very impressive practice combined with a little inconsistent and not deeply 
thought out theory. It really is argument and preaching by analogy. Since 
the natural sciences have made so much tangible (and now one might say 
terrible) progress by “the scientific method,” why should not the “ sciences 
of society”” make the same kind of progress by “the scientific method"? 
Dr. Crick does not waste much time on demonstrating that the notion of a 
“ scientific method,” borrowed from Karl Pearson if not from institutional 
advertising, is itself full of ambiguity and is a very imperfect tool even for the 
comprehension of the achievements of the physical sciences. He is more 
concerned to show that the analogy is no more than that, and that, even as an 
analogy, it is not helpful, much less commanding. 

The innocent belief that “truth” would come out of the accumulation of 
data was itself based on an innocent view of how “ science” works, but it did 
no particular harm as long as it merely produced a great mass of “ processed” 
data. That, as Dr. Crick freely admits, has meant that we have more informa- 
tion about how American institutions, social and merely political, work than 
we have for any other society in the world. But the data were supposed to 
tell their own story, to give their own orders and there resulted—and results— 
an absence of reflection in American political discussion that results in turn 
in an absence of wisdom that has had sad practical as well as academic 
consequences. There have been, of course, kindly concessions from the 
“ scientists.” “ Hunches,” “ intuitions’ have been allowed for. Thus Bryce 
and Tocqueville (oddly and flatly lumped together) have been given credit for 
useful insights but that has been about all. This kind of descriptive politics 
was put aside, like philosophy and history or the fine arts. There was a kind 
of Veblenian contempt for such ornamental forms of academic conspicuous 
consumption. This was mere literature. It was not “ science ””"—and science 
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was the only respectable wear. Dr. Crick is entertaining on the mre | of the 
new subject or, as Americans say, “ discipline,” and allows something to 
accident, as in the case of Dorman B. Eaton's gift to Harvard. (Perhaps | 
may be allowed to add a little to the historiography of the science. 1 was 
told by the late Frank Taussig that he had fought in vain to get the Depart- 
ment of Government at Harvard called, simply and candidly, “the 
Department of Politics." But “ politics" was already rather a dirty word.) 

Off in the pursuit of science, the American Captain Ahabs sailed. 
“Science” proved to be as elusive and, when cornered, as formidable as 
Moby Dick. And an unconscionable deal of time was spent on making charts, 
drafting sailing orders, writing Practical Navigators; precious little in sailing 
and less in discovery. (Dr. Crick’s kind henstelones keeps him from exploitin 
to the full the tragical-comical aspects of the later career of Charles Merriam. 
Assured as to what they could and should do by the authoritative lead 
given by Arthur Fisher Bentley, the real scientists left the historians of 
political thought, the surviving Hegelians, the students of municipal govern- 
ment in Podunk, to their hobbies or chores. They were after bigger game. 
And they found a formidable Ahab, after the first world war, in rf 
Lasswell. 

It is to a dissection of Professor Lasswell that Dr. Crick devotes the most 
important section of his book, for here are the errors of “ scientism” in 
wo on a great and impressive scale. Indeed, to continue the metaphor, 

rofessor Lasswell is Dr. Crick’s Moby Dick, but unlike the captain of the 
Pequod, Dr. Crick gets his man, I mean whale. He has no difficulty in 
showing the danger, the downright impossibility of applying psycholo- 
analytic methods to a mass political society. Macropolitics, by this method, 
is an impossibility even if micropolitics is a possibility. But it is one of the 
charms of Professor Lasswell that he candidly exposes his inconsistencies and 
even when he is contradicting himself he, at the moment, is almost always 
saying something pertinent and illuminating—if inconsistent with what he had 
said a year or two before. This cuts him off from some other “ scientists” 
who say nothing, a point made by Dr. Crick in some unkind quotations. 
As Dr. Crick points out, all these doctrines are highly American. Despising 
history, these doctrinaires are, to an astonishing degree, moulded by the 
optimistic tradition of American history and blinded to the sad realities of 
the world in which the optimistic American has to live. Even in America, 
there are conflicts that cannot be resolved merely by putting all the cards 
(tabulated by IBM machines) on the table and at times one is tempted to 
wonder if some of this optimism is not merely a sophisticated version of 
“ togetherness" (copyright McCall's Magazine). But it could be also a plea 
for a power élite, of entrusting to the manipulators of the IBM machines, the 
great decisions of national policy. Fortunately, as Dr. Crick reassures us, 
the practical impact of these doctrines has been little, since their exponents 
have, as a rule, stayed out of the arena, whether it be Congress or the courts. 
(Madison Avenue is not quite so immune to the disease.) But it might be 
noted that Professor T. V. Smith, not really representative of the pure 
“ scientist” school, did not only serve in the tilinois legislature as Dr. Crick 
notes, but in Congress. Dr. Crick believes in politics not as a science, not as 
an art, but as a craft and in the necessity of a political theory and a political 
ethics. He admits that there has been a reaction against “ political science.” 


arold 
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He is good but much too brief on American neo-conservatism and the artifi- 
ciality of the debate between “ liberals” and “ conservatives.” But the poison 
is sil at work. The Pequod is still at sea and there is no “ promise in the 
voyage.” This book has the minor defect of a few misprints; the graver 
defect of being too short. (Dr. Crick “ throws away,” as they say of actors, 
enough ideas to stock a conference at Aspen.) He is a wit and a wit of the 
best Find: he justifies a smile and he adds to understanding at the same time. 
As they say in the Oxford Union reports, “ Dr. Crick must write again.” 
He has written a most impressive and readable diagnosis of a serious intel- 
lectual malady. Now let him give us the remedy. I suggest a book on 
Tocqueville. 
D. W. Brocan. 


Wuite anp Cotourep: Tue Benaviour or British Peorte Towarps 
Cotourep Immicrants. By Micnagt Banton. [Cape. 223 pp. 
2s. | 


SocioLocists are rare animals. Not only are they numerically few but the 
resources they command for their investigations, whether of money or of 
time, are very limited. Nor are they particularly free agents: the sinews of 
social research—cash—are obtainable only from limited, little comprehending, 
niggardly, and largely incompetent sources. If there is a danger that funda- 
mental research into the material world may be starved in the bright tomorrow 
of applied science and technology, there is a fact that fundamental research, 
with perhaps one area excepted, is and will be completely starved in the 
social sciences. Some basic work of course is done, but at the cost too often 
of obscurity and privation. It is not done if it involves money as well as 
time. In consequence, in sociology it is hard to think of more than two men 
who have contributed to the genuinely intellectual content of our under- 
standing of society in the last thirty years. 

“Problem ” subjects fare better, especially if low social status, delinquency, 
or alien origin are involved, and the subjects of investigation have an aura 
of fashionable concern. Research in such topics can yield not only administra- 
tively useful information but results of some fundamental interest. Often, 
however, it is at best of only administrative importance, at worst trivial or 
meretricious. Administration and policy-making would gain if we knew 
more what questions to ask, commanded a better theory of social structure, 
a more sophisticated model of advanced industrial society. 

This is a long preamble to the discussion of a good book. Yet much of 
the merit of what Dr. Banton has done is the consequence of his having 
patiently attempted to use careful categories derived from the general body of 
social dues, and his having unfashionably concentrated not on the “ prob- 
lem" group of coloured people but on their hosts, ourselves. Indeed, I 
profoundly wish that he could have done more of both these things and 
that his book had been yet more different than it is from its predecessors 
in the field of British race relations—good in their own way though some 
of them are. 

Immigrant groups have always suffered to some degree. If they have 
consisted mainly of unskilled labour, have been socially “ visible” because of 
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such thi as language difficulties, ritual practice, and/or pigmentation, 
then cheie seaibens bave been the greater. The “ oman" e such is a 
well-known sociological category, first adequately analysed by Simmel in 
Germany about fifty years ago—and very little has been added to that analysis 
since. (Oddly enough Dr. Banton does not directly make overt use of it.) 
The alarm the “ stranger” causes is genuine and inevitable, the penalties he 
suffers may range from mild discrimination in South Coast resorts to lynching. 
In this country they have generally been of the former order, though Irish 
and Jewish immigrants in the nineteenth century and West Indians in the 
twentieth were rabbled on occasion. 

Dr. Banton’s primary intention is to understand the relations of “ host” to 
“ stranger” in terms of the post-war West Indian and West African immigra- 
tion. A complete account of these matters would, of course, also have to 
analyse the “ stranger” to “ host” situation, but that is only incidental to the 
purpose of the present book. Dr. Banton believes that the British, in general, 
are favourably disposed to the immigrants, opposed to discrimination, fickle 
in their responses to coloured people, and each convinced that 4e is tolerant 
while the rest of us are not. Yet, he goes on, we behave badly and 
gy to coloured people—above all we behave ambiguously : why should 
this be ? 

His answer is a good one. It would be better if he had been less rational- 
istic in his expectations. In the best sense of the word, Dr. Banton is 
academic. He writes clearly, modestly, and well. He is very careful. He 
uses, duly tested and modified, the researches of his predecessors in this field. 
He has read widely in the enormous literature of race. Above all, he is a 
sociologist who seeks to explain the phenomena of society by reason and 


science. His weakness in explanation, such as it is and 3083 our knowledge 


of these matters, is his unstated expectation that we, the hosts of the coloured 

ple, must be rational and consistent in our beliefs and attitudes. When we 
fail to achieve this Dr. Banton is puzzled. His own widely scattered re- 
searches reported here, given his flattering premise, provide him with much 
cause for puzzlement. His explanations of our behaviour and the reactions 
it gives rise to are, I think, as good as can be expected and only more research 
and lower expectations about human beings could better them. 

The book is not neutral. Dr. Banton concludes with “ten command- 
ments of inter-group relations.” These have no visible sanction but they are 
humane aspirations, and if the diagnosis of the main text is accepted then 
these are logical conclusions and recommendations for all who love tolerance 
and justice. They are, alas, perfectionist—how much better the whole 
world would be, not just our “ inter-group relations” if we could act on 
his “ Proposition 2. Clumsiness in interpersonal relations spoils the best 
intentions.” 

A good book, then, honest, clear, and well-informed, and one that breaks 
some new ground: it can be commended confidently to anyone interested 
in general questions of race relations, the broad situation in Britain about 
coloured people, or who is employed in administrative work involving both 
white and coloureds. Yet the moral that I am left with is different—it is not 
one about race, where I share Dr. Banton’s values, but about social science. 
If we are to progress in these matters we must have more fundamental 
research undertaken under no compulsion to produce policy statements. How 
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little we know about the life of, for example, the British unskilled labourer, 
about his relations with authority, about the Irish in Britain, about the internal 
economic structure of working-class groups, about family, kin, and religion in 
ordinary life, and—above all—how few and poor are our analytical concepts. 
Dr. Banton is well fitted to advance our knowledge, and he is representative 
in this of a growing generation of young sociologists. I hope they may have 
the chance. 

Donatp G. MacRae. 


ProvinciaL Metropouis. By L. P. Green. [Allen & Unwin. 275 pp. 
30s. | 


Dr. Green, a member of the staff of the Town Clerk of Johannesburg, 
having carried out a survey of the problems of its large hinterland, came to 
Seadhaans to do a similar study of the Manchester conurbation. He has 
brought to this study a practical knowledge of city administration in South 
Africa, a theoretical knowledge of problems of local pee in many 
parts of the world, and made a statistical survey of the problems of a 
provincial metropolis. 

His book contains a wealth of valuable statistics relating to the population 
of the area, its location, its “journey to work,” and its economic inter- 
dependence, and the study should be of great value to all those who are 
concerned with the immediate problem of the reform of local government, 
not only in the Manchester area, but in other parts of the British Isles, now 
under investigation. 

What is a “ Metropolitan region”? ‘ The essential purpose of a Metro- 
politan region,” says Dr. Green, “is to serve the needs of industry and 
commerce,” but it is not merely an economic concept. “A Metropolitan 
region is a dynamic complex society of people who have cultural as well as 
economic needs who constantly reorganise and adapt their society to its 
changing environments, and who thus develop resilient regional characterisa- 
tion.” After this broad definition, it is a little disappointing to find that the 
main consideration in tackling the problem should be that of the “ journey to 
work.” It is, of course, important that this journey should be as short and 
comfortable as possible for the people who have to make it, and these benefits 
can be best achieved if local hes th can be overridden. But as man does 
not live by bread alone, so the time spent going to and from work, seldom 
more than two hours a day, is not the most important fact in his life. If he 
lives in Wythenshawe, a part of Manchester, and works in Trafford Park, 
which is in the Stretford local government area, he is more affected by the 
agp sn of Wythenshawe than by that of Stretford. The conditions of 

is employment, the management of his works or office are of great impor- 
tance to him, but these are outside the control of the local government of 
the area. He spends his leisure in his home, garden, pub, or cinema. He 
plays bowls in the local park, and borrows books from the local library. His 
children go to schools in Wythenshawe, and his wife attends the local clinic. 
If he is di, he will probably go to the hospital in Wythenshawe, or one quite 
near to it. The local government that matters to him and his family is that 
of Manchester and not that of Stretford. Perhaps too little emphasis is laid 
in this study on the personal aspect of local government, on how the right 
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relation between governed and governors is best secured. What form of 
delegation to district councils has proved most successful? What powers can 
be p cree to managers and governors of schools and further education 
institutions, and could this practice be extended to other services? In the last 
chapter, Dr. Green describes certain proposals for the local government of 
the Metropolitan region and with some amendments comes down in favour 
of the proposals for a Greater Manchester County Council first put forward 
in 1946, 

It is disappointing that the problem of finance of the Metropolitan region 
is not tackled, since finance is becoming more and more recognised as the 
fundamental factor in local government reform. Dr. Green shows that, in 
spite of equalisation grants made on a national basis, the financial capacities 
of the local authorities in the area under consideration tend to vary in inverse 
proportion to their needs. “To the north of a line drawn from Golborne to 
Glossop lies the sector of greatest needs, to its south lies the sector with the 
greatest taxable resources per head, to the north lies the sector of greatest 
needs, to its south lies the sector of low average rates.” Yet he does not go 
on to suggest that the whole area should be one rating unit, although doubt- 
less he means that deduction to be drawn. If the two-tier form of government 
is brought in, the form of rating now existing in county councils would 
presumably follow. But why should not the opportunity be taken to introduce 
a municipal income tax for these functions which are to be carried out by 
the top authority, in this case the Greater Manchester County Council? The 
district councils, which would include under this scheme the existing county 
boroughs, would be responsible for financing these functions for which they 
will take full responsibility by the usual method of a levy on ratable property, 
but why should not the new county council, instead of precepting on the 
district councils, as at present, be given power to raise the money it needs by 
levying a municipal income tax on persons, works, and businesses situated 
within its boundaries? There would thus be a clear distinction in the mind 
of the ratepayer between the local services financed by rates and the greater 
county council services financed by a municipal income tax. Since the expen- 
diture of the Greater County Council would presumably be greater than that 
of the district councils, a much fairer eadhedia of the ere could be 
achieved by means of a local income tax than by an addition to rates. 

Tribute must be paid to the lavish supply in the book of diagrams and 
maps illustrating the economic and statistical material in the text. Perhaps 
in a future edition, a slight addition could be made. Reference is constantly 
made to a “‘ Glossop Golborne” line, but Golborne only appears on one of 
the maps. Even to those familiar with the area this is confusing, but can 
easily be corrected. 

Suena D. Simon. 


Tue HasHemite Kincs. By James Morris. [Fader. 231 pp. 21s.] 
Tue Arass IN Israzt. By Water Scuwarz. [Faber. 176 pp. 21s.] 


Mr. Morris writes agreeably about a subject which is, on the whole, disagree- 
able. The Hashemites derive their title from Hashem, the ancestor of 
Muhammad’s clan within the tribe of Quraish. Brought to eminence by the 
career of the Prophet, the clan came to know, in the early days of Islam, 
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power, riches, and importance. But even before the Ottomans annexed them 
as their clients in the sixteenth century, their importance had much 
diminished. They were considered with a kind of respect due to their exalted 
origin, and they were the keepers of the Holy Places of the Hejaz, hallowed 
hotbeds of vice, intrigue, and violence. Their history before as after the 
Ottoman conquest was obscure, inconsequent, and bloody. By the outbreak 
of the first world war, which was to project them onto a wider stage, they 
were the dependants of dependants, the creatures of the Porte who had been 
saved from extinction at the hands of the Saudis by the efficient military 
machine of the vassal Pasha of Egypt. As D. G. Hogarth pointed out in a 
masterly paper on Arabs and Turks written in 1917, “descendants of the 
Prophet are become very many and rather cheap, and one Sherif or Seyyid 
holds himself about as good as another. The best of them derive their status 
from something more potent and less honourable than the blood of the 
Quraish. The ruling house of Mecca owes, in all men’s sight, its elevation 
and present wealth to an Albanian Pasha of Egypt, and its present head to 
appointment by the Porte.” 

Such is the family whose fortunes Mr. Morris sets out to chronicle from 
the time of the Arab revolt to the present day; but he has a tendency to take 
them at their own, or at their partisans’ valuation, which, needless to say, is 
pitched rather high. Thus he makes the Sharif Husain into a ran er 
straightforward fighter for his own autonomy in the Hejaz and eventually 
for Arab independence, standing up to the devious and shamefaced Young 
Turks, eventually to be foxed and betrayed by the complicated confusion of 
British policy. “* Thus poor King Husain,” he writes, “ freed at last from his 
Turkish entanglements, found himself caught in a far stickier web. The 
British had not told the French the terms of their agreements with Husain. 
According to Husain, they had not told him about their agreement with the 
French—some say they had not even told McMahon. They had issued the 
Balfour Declaration without consulting the Arabs, who considered Palestine 
a purely Arab territory. They had given the impression that they were 
helping the Arabs towards unity and independence, and on the other that 
they were preparing to share out the Arab lands with their European allies 
as old-fashioned spoils of victory.” For all its clarity and concision, such a 
passage really betrays a haziness about events and their contexts which serves 
to make the reader wary, and to prevent that suspension of disbelief which 
the felicities of Mr. Morris’s style would have served to induce. For, of 
course, there is no reason to commiserate with Husain, who was an ambitious 
intriguer caught in his own maze; the British had told the French of their 
agreements with Husain; they had told Husain of their agreements with the 
French, and they had told McMahon; as for the Balfour Declaration, when it 
was issued it seemed to Husain a welcome lever whereby to dislodge the 
French from a portion of the Levant. These matters are simple and w"' 
known and there is no need to adopt, on their subject, a putative or a 
speculative mode. 

Mr. Walter Schwarz’s account of the situation of the Arabs in Israel suffers 
from none of these shortcomings. It is fresh, witty, and well informed. 
Mr. Schwarz not only sets out the disabilities under which this minority, 
created by war and defeat, suffers, but also describes the way of life of a 
traditional community now caught up in a bewildering tempo of change. 
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He writes of Arab politics as they have to function within the context of 
the Israeli party-system, of the attitude of the new generation to its elders 
and to the rulers of the land, which is one of hostility and dispirited negation, 
and of Israeli policy towards the minority. This policy, or lack of it, is the 
outcome of many conflicting impulses and considerations: benevolence, suspi- 
cion, the desire to rule impartially, the desire to fashion a Jewish nation- 
state, the authoritarianism of the army, the fussy routine of the bureaucrats, 
and the electoral manoeuvres of the political parties. All in all, the book is a 
most competent account of a curious colonial problem. 
Evie Kepourie. 


Worps anp Tuincs: A Critica, Account oF Lincuistic PHILosopHy 
AND A Stupy IN Ipgotocy. By Ernest Getiner. [Gollancz. 270 


pp. 25s.] 


For once, with brazen honesty, let the dust-jacket be quoted: “ Words and 
Things deserves the gratitude of all those who cannot accept the linguistic 
philosophy now in vogue at Oxford. It is difficult to guess how much 
immediate effect the book is likely to have; the power of Sails is great, and 
even the most cogent arguments fail to convince if they are not in line with 
the trend of current opinion. But, whatever may be the first reaction to Mr. 
Gellner’s arguments, it seems highly probably—to me, at least—that they will 
gradually be accorded their due weight.” Thus Bertrand Russell begins his 
introduction to this very important book; having had some responsibility 
himself, if parts of the Oxford apocrypha be true, for introducing Wittgenstein 
into British philosophy, he now endorses an attack, from an apostate—an 
attack which, if it were nothing else, should be hailed as a sustained feat of 
literary parody. Let us take Russell’s three points in order. 

There will be many people whose gratitude might be limited by not being 
aware of the dragon in the first place. Most readers of this journal, for 
instance, might appear (certainly to readers of the Transactions of the 
Aristotelean Socios? to be “ practical men,” at least men concerned with 


ublic affairs. But few “public men” will have forgotten the truth of 
p M. Keynes’s famous gibe that the ideas of the purely practical man are 
usually the residue of some “ academic scribbler” of yesterday. As Keynes in 
his General Theory attacked the alliance of academic orthodoxy in economic 
theory with received, “ practical” opinion, so Gellner attacks linguistic 

hilosophy in relation to social and political opinion: the mood of, not merely, 
“ there is og, Ne can be done about it,” but of “there is nothing worth 


doing at all.” For the word has got around, at the very least, that the 
philosophers are saying that they can have nothing whatever to say about 
social and political problems and that all generalisations, anyway, are suspect. 
Now this is not surprising to the man who thinks himself the pure politician, 
the pure administrator, the pure operator, the actor of a given role. But it is 
surprising to those who think that people do in fact think in general terms, 
do act, in part at least, according to general theories and moral presuppo- 
sitions, however much they may try not to. The linguistic philosophers say 
that there is nothing that can be said outside a particular “ language” (i.¢., a 
set of conventions, however derived), and that the famous “ fundamental ” 


problems of philosophy are only really misuses of the conventions of a 
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particular language. Meaning is only expressible in words and words only 
mean what people ordinarily use them to mean. Now this would seem very 
flattering to the “ practical”” man. His use of words, not that of the “ eagle- 
eyed metaphysicians,” defines and exhausts meaning. But even l‘homme 
moyen shlecsphions has some suspicion that there are choices of which game 
to play, and that philosophers once had something to do with at least clarify- 
ing these choices. Gellner applauds this suspicion. Professional —_- 
have not, in fact, destroyed the possibility of moral, social, and political philo- 
sophy, they have merely abandoned it—what he calls their “ argument from 
impotence’: the idea “ that philosophy, if it can be concerned with anything, 
must be concerned with the how and not the what.” But questions about 
“how,” the realm of the practical man, are only meaningful on the assump- 
tion that there is a realm, a system, which is closed enough for things to work 
predictably within it. What of the choice and overlap of systems? The 
“‘ argument from impotence” says that philosophy is purely analytical, thera- 
peutic at the best: ‘‘ philosophy ends in platitude.” But whose platitude? 
Yet the more Gellner succeeds in revealing “the camouflaging of pre- 
suppositions and values as procedural rules,” the truer the doubt in Bertrand 
Russell's second sentence. Linguistic philosophy, Gellner shows, is not just a 
doctrine or technique, it is an ideology—a useful set of ideas for maintaining 
particular social circumstance. Therefore it is unlikely to be abandoned as a 
result of rational argument. When he unveils the secret of the universe 
according to Professor Wisdom and Ludwig Wittgenstein as “ The world is 
what it is,” he also reveals the social strength of this “philosophic form 
eminently suitable for gentlemen.” Its “ neutralism” is in fact conservative 
(gone are the—largely ane eg emt associations of Logical Positivism); 
it is esoteric, eclectic, and, as it were, pleasingly l'art pour l’art—the “ un- 
packing” of words, but never the reassembling, is an end in itself; this, in 
turn, involves “ conspicuous triviality” (as Brillioth wrote of the Anglican 
Church in the 1840s, “ nothing so suspect as enthusiasm”); it is irrationalist, 
in that any ideas are acceptable so long as they are made matters of definition 
and belief, not of rational debate; it is anti-scientific (after a brief bout of 
panic, engendered by logical positivism, that one would have to learn Maths 
to be a philosopher), and all forms of originality and surprise are ruled out: 
“the social idea of imperturbability has been turned into a principle of 
cosmology: the world must be such as to justify non-perturbation.” 
Bertrand Russell chose his words well when he wrote: “ But, whatever 
may be the first reaction to Mr. Gellner’s arguments. . . .” Not since Keynes’s 
General Theory has there been such a frightened flutter of retreat by a man’s 
professional colleagues away from reviewing his book—living proofs of 
Gellner’s claim that linguistic philosophy depends on the manners of a closed 
coterie, not on the contest of open intellectual debate. But even Russell and 
Gellner could scarcely have hoped for such help as Professor Ryle’s returning 
of the book to the publishers as unfit to be reviewed in the pages of Mind. 
Ryle’s students will now, presumably, read this book surreptitiously, perhaps 
wrapped up in the covers of Sir Isaiah Berlin’s Two Concepts of Liberty. 
Polemic is not always the best source of knowledge. But the fashionable 
philosophers should be aware of a danger in deliberately not replying. The 
rest of the educated public may grow bored with them and forget about them. 
If “ metaphysical truths” are no longer fashionable (which has created rather 
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a shortage of straw-men for dissection), then there are scientific truths bein 
actively canvassed in the universities and also, growingly, those of ors 
research and speculation. If linguistic philosophy is indcven to both these 
activities, then it is irrelevant indeed. Mr. Gellner has not cried “ trahison 
des clercs” once again; he has simply shown that linguistic philosophy has 
nothing to offer him as a sociologist. Its prestige is now shattered. Perhaps 
politics and social philosophy will now pick up the old traces. 


BernarD Crick. 














Tue Growtnu oF British Inpustria, ReLations: A Stupy FROM THE 
Stanppoint oF 1906-14. By E. H. Puexrs Brown. [| Macmillan. 
451 pp. 42s.] 


An original and well-reasoned book on British industrial relations is not 
common. A readable one is rarer still. This book is both, and is thus a 
major contribution to labour literature, ranking not far below the Webbs’ epic 
History of Trade Unionism, which has remained the profoundest book on 
the a ever since it was first published in 1894. 

Professor Phelps Brown has taken on a heavy task. He sets out to 
interpret the wade industrial scene at the beginning of the century—which 
itself hinges on such social factors as changes in population, in productivity, 
in hours of work, education, trade unions and employers’ associations, and 
the structure of bargaining machinery—and to extrapolate the trends that 
existed then into the present day. The period itself is a notoriously difficult 
one to handle. Violence of all sorts was beginning to break through the 
placid surface of Victorian society. The suffragettes were chaining themselves 
to the railings; the Irish troubles were reaching their heights; ea strikes 
were breaking out on the railways and in the mines; in Europe, the Great 
Powers were drifting steadily towards war. This was the hentoes backcloth 
to the massive programme of social legislation that was introduced after the 
great Liberal victory of 1906. Old-age benefits, unemployment and health 
insurance, employment exchanges, anti-sweating legislation were all put onto 
the Statute Book, with a rush that finds its ome parallel in the Labour 
administration between 1945 and 1950. But still discontent was rife. For the 
first and last time in British history, Marx’s vision of a revolution of labour 
against capital seemed feasible to contemporary opinion. 

To explain why this violence occurred when it did is not an easy task; it 
requires detailed research, not just the compendious outpourings of a social 
historian like the late G. D. H. Cole. Professor Phelps Brown, in his 
capacity as labour professor at London (and, more recently, as the economist 
on the Cohen Committee) has done his groundwork well. His was the work, 
for instance, that showed pretty conclusively that the real wages of unskilled 
workers were higher at the end of the fifteenth century than they were at 
any time afterwards until 1880. At that time, the basketful of goods a worker 
could buy with his wage had already been growing with nil interruptions 
for almost a century. But in the 1890s this growth stopped. The great burst 
of expansion which had followed the discovery of steel and steam had been 
exhausted; while the mass application of electricity and the internal com- 
bustion engine, which provide much of the impetus behind the West’s economy 
today, was still to come. At the same time the terms of trade turned against 
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Britain and between 1900 and 1914 the general level of real wages in the 
country did not rise. 

This was an obvious source of discontent, especially to the mass of 
penurious, but now partly educated, unskilled workers. Their rievances had 
already crystallised in the formation of the rather shaky unskilled unions of 
the 1880s; in the years of Liberal government after 1906, these unions expanded 
fast. Their political, as well as industrial, agitation increased and after several 
long strikes the government had to intervene. Employers were forced by 
Asquith to recognise unions and to bargain with union officials across the 
conciliation table. The new unions, unlike the cohesive groups of craftsmen, 
only won their status with government help. But the unskilled men never 
broke entirely away from the craft unions, as did the “ rank and file” C.1.O. 
from the craft conscious A.F.L. in the United States. Their leaders often 
disagreed, but they stayed together. To this we owe not a small part of the 
craft-conscious bargaining that is the rule even for general unions in Britain 
today. 

Professor Phelps Brown brings his story admirably up to 1906. The period 
to 1914 is treated much more sketchily. These were years which bore particu- 
larly heavily on the miners, whose productivity was now falling, and on the 
railwaymen, whose industry’s finances were also under strain. Full national 
stoppages were called for the first time; they seemed (until the General Strike 
killed the idea stone dead) to have almost limitless possibilities. The triple 
alliance of railwaymen, miners, and transport workers was formed and mobs 
of the permanently un- or underemployed gathered in the major towns 
during strikes to loot. But most industries remained quiet and at the out- 
break of the war the social fabric was still intact. 

But if the period to 1914 is treated sketchily in the book, the period since, 
skated in twenty pases is a shadow. It is true, as Professor Phelps Brown 
says, that most of the machinery for collective bargaining was forged before 
the first world war. The whole structure of the trades unions, most of that 
of employers’ associations, and a good deal of the negotiating procedure were 
settled by then. (Whitley Councils are an exception.) But, even in this most 


traditional sector of British ny one cannot project the past into the present 
y 


quite as easily as that. Not only has the social environment to bargaining 
changed as trade unions have become more powerful and social yeti 
have narrowed; the nature of the parties to collective bargaining has changed 
too. This has not mattered much on the employers’ side, since their associa- 
tions have always been to some extent gatherings of the unfit; but on the 
trade union side, the change has been marked. The ambitious working-class 
boy no longer uses the unions as his management ladder; the tedium of the 
official's job, and the low rewards even at the top, compel him to look 
elsewhere. Trade unionism has therefore lost much of its dynamic; instead 
of making rules only to channel the great force of their members’ grievances, 
the unions have now often to strive hard to find enough to keep the creaking 
wheels of their procedure going. That is why trade unionism today is often so 
infernally dull. 

These are hard words. But, as the last election showed, they are becoming 
the key political factor of the decade. Professor Phelps Brown ignores all 
this, and puts in instead a perfectly sensible plea for more workplace—and 
thus productivity-based—bargaining on the American pattern. This would 
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be all to the good. But the change involves union initiative which, on 
wen showing, just is not there. The same criticism goes for most of the 
eft-wing MS rage for the trade unions that have been voiced since the 
election. is slipshod ending mars what might otherwise be a classic book. 


G. R. Cyrtax. 


Democracy IN THE Dominions. By ALEXANDER Brapy. [Oxford Univer- 
sity Press and University of Toronto Press. 614 pp. 52s.] 


, 


Tue word “ Dominions” is somewhat old-fashioned now, and it may be well 
to explain that it is used in the title of this book (the first edition of which 
= published in 1947) to mean Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. 

Professor Brady’s book is, in the main, a study of the British parliamentary 
inheritance in these countries. As he says, this inheritance “is a remarkable 
instance of a political culture transported to distant lands.” There is no 
obvious prima facie reason why a constitutional system that had evolved to 
meet the needs of a small, old, and densely populated European island should 
have proved suitable to these vast areas of new settlement in totally different 
environments. The frontier community had none of the traditional pattern 
of English society; in two of these countries mere size demanded a federal 
structure; in Canada and South Africa the communities of British stock had 
to come to terms with fellow Europeans whose constitutional tradition was 
different; the economic problems of capital-hungry primary producers posed 
new problems for government. It might well have been expected that the 
experience of the United States of America would be seen as a more useful 
precedent. 

Yet these countries have operated over long periods of independence the 
British system in its most complete form: not only the Westminster model 
of parliamentary government but most of the constitutional and social process 
that goes with it, from the common law and administrative technique to the 
influence of voluntary associations. 

It may be, in Professor Brady’s words, that “the most striking quality of 
this political system is its high degree of adjustability to the varying con- 
ditions of time and place.” But in these countries the system was developed 
through a gradual and non-revolutionary transition from colonial administra- 
tion to self-government, by a continuous stream of British settlers who 
brought with them both respect for the British method of government and 
the qualities of mind and character that make it work. (Here Professor 
Brady perhaps underestimates the emotional influence, as distinct from the 
acceptance of the constitutional powers, of the monarchy.) 

Not only did these countries absorb the system, but in many ways they 
anticipated modifications in the structure and the role of government that 
came later in Britain itself. British liberal thinking had over long periods 
more influence in the Dominions than at home. One or other of these 
countries had women’s suffrage, national welfare services, public ownership of 
railways and other utilities, before the United Kingdom. 

Given the basic adherence to the “ British system,” much of the interest of 
Professor Brady's book lies in his analysis of the numerous local variations in 
its operation. Thus, although the two-party system has generally prevailed, 
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it is only in Australia and New Zealand that strong Labour movements have 
emerged and that the party difference is on social lines. In Canada, the 
party distinctions (sometimes arbitrary or opportunist) have tended to reflect 
the Fg of relations between east and west, between country and town, 
or the conflicting forces of attraction between the United States and Britain. 
In South Africa, the party struggle has centred mainly around the conflict of 
interests between the two European racial groups. 

South Africa, of course, presents the most striking variations from the 
norm. The general propositions of this book are oe true if they are 
applied to the oe of government by the white population, which alone 
conducts it. Indeed, party politics have only recently been seriously concerned 
with native policy. But the existence of a large unfranchised majority places 
evident and heavy strains on the operation of the politics of the dominant 
minority. Professor Brady comments with gloom on the problem which 
faces the white man in South Africa: that the economic — of the 
Bantu will create irresistible pressures for a political status now denied them. 
Developments in apartheid policy since the present edition of this book was 
written, such as ms Nationalist Government's recent recognition that the 
ultimate end of the “ Bantustans” may be independence, and, on the other 
hand, the increasing pace of African political consciousness, afford matter for 
further argument on this subject. 

Apart from such possible reservations, the inheritance in the “old 
dominions” of the British political system is a success story. The signs in 
some of the newer Commonwealth countries are not at present so uniformly 
encouraging. It is too early to judge whether it is a matter of teething 
troubles, part of the process of adaptation to local needs of the inherited 
system, or whether in the long run even the “high degree of adjustability ” 
of the British method of government will prove insufficient for its successful 
transplantation to Asian and African communities. This will be a fascinating 
subject for the future historian. 


Tue Mizan Newstetter. Numbers | to 8, January to August 1959. A 
Review of Soviet Writing on the Middle East, issued by The Central 
Asian Research Centre in association with St. Antony's College 
(Oxford) Soviet Affairs Study Group. [10s. per issue. ] 


The Mizan Newsletter is a monthly publication of St. Antony’s and The 
Central Asian Research Centre, designed to give an objective and balanced 
account of current Soviet writings on the Middle East. Each issue is devoted 
to one or two basic themes, and contains also some valuable appendices, 
particularly of extracts from Kruschev’s speeches on Middle Eastern topics, 
and of Soviet newspaper reports on Middle Eastern events. The Newsletters 
provide a age cn. ene material on the Middle East, seen from 
a new and stimulating viewpoint. And they suggest—as does so much else 
in the current scene—that a fresh wind is blowing. It is not only sweeping 
the Russian steppes and the Russian academies, but the alleys of the Middle 
East too: if not of Mdina at least of Marrakesh. 

The first theme that emerges from these Newsletters is that the Soviet 
line towards the Middle East at the XXth Party Congress in 1956 still holds 
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at the XXIst Congress—and subsequently. Indeed, since 1953 the Soviet view 


of revolution as the ultimate aspiration of the working masses in non-socialist 
countries has gradually been modified. In the XXist Congress, as in the 
XXth, it was tmplicitly conceded that independence might be achieved by 
Middle Eastern countries as by others via the new “bourgeois nationalist ” 
eo using political, and not revolutionary, methods. Soviet writers on Iraq 

gan to take a more favourable line towards these parties—whereas the Great 
Souet yr my oy of 1953 identified “ nationalism” with “ reaction,” 
described the Istiqlal Party as “‘ semi-fascist,” and the Officers’ movement in 
Egypt as both reactionary and American-inspired. The programme of 
Brigadier Kassem is now blessed; the role of the army is no longer seen as 
reactionary—as it was in Nuri’s day—but as potentially patriotic; and the 
differences between Kassem and Nasser—and between Kassem and Kruschev, 
incidentally—are minimised. The argument goes further. Whereas in 1951, 
for instance, it was perfectly proper * the policy of the Indian Communist 
Party to be publicly criticised at a conference of the Institute for Oriental 
Studies of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, formulae for revolution and direct 
Soviet instructions are now absent. At the XXIst Congress Kruschev affirmed 
that individual Communist Parties outside the Soviet Union were quite 
independent of control by Moscow, and that they worked out their policy on 
the basis of “‘ the concrete conditions of their particular countries "—like, one 
may add, any good empirical (and conservative) party in any good empirical 
democracy. the Soviet Union, of course, continued to be the bulwark of 
the Communist movement, but it no longer controlled, or even guided, the 
parties outside. 

The second impression that emerges from these Newsletters is that on 
some themes the Russian line is still conventional. This is especially true of 
Persia—seen as a tool of the Imperialists—and of the Gulf States. A. Leoni- 
dov in an article (October 1958) in Sovremennyy Vostok (Contemporary East) 
recounts the long struggle of the workers in the Gulf against their govern- 
ments. Since the time of Haroun al Rashid, the story—in this view—is one 
of exploitation, revolt, and suppression. Kuwait is seen as a British colony— 
and it is Britain rather than the native rulers that is saddled with respon- 
sibility. She is seen particularly as dividing and ruling. Oman is not 
recognised as independent. Wahabism is presented by some writers as a great 
unifying force which was violently resisted by Britain. This leads to a 
highly novel—and very flattering—picture of Saudi Arabia—not least when 
it reaches the lengths of seeing in Ibn Saud one who walked in harmony 
with the October Revolution in awakening the oppressed peoples of the East. 
The oil companies are seen, of course, as imperial agents, paying starvation 
wages and acting as a brake on social and economic development. And 
Pravda, on November 15, 1958, carried a report that the Jordanian Army 
had been presented by the American Military Mission with a consignment of 
whips made of nylon: they caused more pain than the ordinary whip, Pravda 
pointed out, but left very little mark. The mythology of Imperialism dies hard. 

The third impression conveyed by these Newsletters is of the discretion 
exercised by Russia where Nasser and the U.A.R. are concerned. The 
criticisms made of Russia by Egypt are played down. While it is conceded 
that Iraq is not socialist, progressive siene are being planned there, 
especially the agrarian reform law, and peasants’ societies are being formed. 
Freedom is permitted to mass organisations. The role of communists in the 
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national movements is naturally stressed and the future of communism as a 
working-class and peasant movement is seen in rosy terms. If the optimism 
is of a conventional sort, there is in these articles refreshing evidence of a 
new manoeuvrability and discretion in the Russian viewpoint on Middle 
Eastern affairs. 

Esmonp WRicHt. 


SociaL THerortes oF FErtitiry AND THE MattHusiaN Despate. By 
D. E. C. Everstey. [Oxford : Clarendon Press. ix and 313 pp. 
£1 15s.] 


Proressor Hocsen, writing twenty years ago, was able to point to the study 
of population as a branch of social research with its own logical technique 
for the detection and co-ordination of factual data. It is true that some of the 
earliest empirical work in the social sciences dealt with the numbers and the 
rate of growth of mankind. Rudimentary statistics about the population 
began to be collected towards the end of the seventeenth century, and in 
Scandinavia official data first became available in the 1750s. But, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, only a fraction of those writing on 
population were statisticians. The majority were concerned with finding 
“laws” of population, often couched in a priori terms, and appealed for 
authority either to scripture or to the classical philosophers. Where they did 
make use of statistics, these were often so inadequate as to allow for con- 
siderable latitude in interpretation. As is often the case, the heat generated 
in the controversy was in inverse proportion to the adequacy of the data. If 


demography is duller today than 150 years ago, some of the blame must 
attach to the availability of statistical information, which makes some of the 
more bizarre conjectures untenable. 

Dr. Eversley, in his extremely learned book, deals mainly with those 
writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries who belonged to the pre- 
statistical era. The earlier ep them were moral diluaghen or theolo- 


gians, intent on — about the evil effects of luxury and on extolling the 
virtues—many of them imaginary—of previous ages. 

The turning point, as Dr. Eversley points out, comes with Malthus. 
Although his doctrines had, in part at least, been put forward by other 
writers before him, it was the publication of his Essay that made such an 
impression on the thought of his time that later writers had to take him into 
account and to discuss and deal with the facts that were put forward in the 
second and subsequent editions. But, even though the post-Malthusian litera- 
ture was less tinged with moralistic and theological thoughts, there was still 
little evidence of the use of the specialist techniques to which Professor 
Hogben has referred. This is, perhaps, not altogether surprising, as these 
techniques were first developed in the study of mortality rather than fertility. 
As the discussions centred largely on the danger of over-rapid breeding in 
relation to subsistence, the lack of information was particularly coiniie 

The concentration on Malthus had its unfortunate effects. Eversley 
points out that those who wrote after the master were forced to take a 
point of view about him: they had to be pro-Malthusian, anti-Malthusian, or 
neo-Malthusian. As the acceptance of the Malthusian analysis had important 
consequences for social policy, different views about the population problem 
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became associated with different political beliefs, and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that in many cases the view taken on population came after 
the political beliefs had been formed. Thus, to the socialist writers poverty 
was a cause rather than a result of excessive fertility, and they believed that 
its alleviation would lead to fertility reductions | not, as the Malthusians 
thought, to over-rapid breeding which would, once again, depress living 
standards to subsistence level. 

Dr. Eversley describes and discusses the various theories put forward, 
which attempted to link levels of living among different sections of the 
population to size of family, and which aimed at explaining the phenomenon 
of differential fertility which soon came to be recognised. His analysis ranges 
widely, he does not confine himself to English writers, but examines the 
continental literature as well. Students of population will find his work most 
valuable, as it is the first comprehensive compilation of extremely scattered 
material. But the book should appeal to a wider audience than professional 
demographers. Students of the general history of ideas will find in it an 
— example of contemporary attitudes to important questions of public 
policy, of the method of discussing these questions, “al of the kind of 
evidence that was used in these discussions. For, although the founders of 
political arithmetic had written in the late seventeenth century, it was only 
at the beginning of the twentieth century that the application of the specific 
logical techniques, which Professor Hogben mentions, to fertility data began, 
even though isolated writers, such as Matthews Duncan in Scotland and 
Ansell in England, used them in the late nineteenth century. Once these 
methods began to be applied their effects were almost immediate. Speculation 
about general “laws” of population gave way to the investigation of less 
ambitious, but more specific problems, though even today there are occasional 
attempts to produce universal theories of population. In his conclusion, Dr. 
Seanies gives cogent reasons for being sceptical about such attempts. 

Recent developments in fertility, such as the increase in American fertility, 
the changing gradient of fertility in this country or, in Asia, the experiences 
of Japan make one wonder to what extent even highly general statements 
about the association of material prosperity and the Tevel of fertility can be 
accepted. Demographers today tend to study population movements in parti- 
cular societies and to look at the special features of each society and their 
relation to population trends. One ome that their results will be less mis- 


leading, but one cannot resist a feeling of nostalgia for the times when, as 
Dr. Eversley reminds us, it was possible for a Paley to believe that the 
excessive prolificity of the Indian population could be reduced, if only the 
Indians could be persuaded to adopt a diet of butcher’s meat! 

E. GresBeNik. 


Ctass AND Cass Conrtict in INpustriat Society. By R. DaHReENporrF. 


[Routledge. 336 pp. 42s.] 


Despite some no doubt seriously meant disclaimers, this book often seems 
to suggest that Marx, Weber, and a multitude of other dead and living 
sociologists wrote—and then Mr. Dahrendorf came. This, though mildly 
irritating, does not of course affect the quality of the book. Nor, though this 
is much more irritating, does its prodigiously portentous style. All this, 
regrettable though it may be, is not to say that Mr. Dahrendorf does not have 
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something genuinely important to communicate. There are, unfortunately, 
more compelling reasons for taking a rather critical view of his labours. 

The purpose of the book, often reiterated, is to provide a theory of conflict in 
industrial or “ post-capitalist ” (i.c., capitalist) society which would supersede 
both Marx’s “ model” of class and class conflict and all subsequent formula- 
tions of the subject, whether derived from, influenced by, or opposed to Marx. 

In considering the changes which have occurred within capitalism in the 
last hundred years and which have affected the nature of class conflict, 
Mr. Dahrendorf commits himself to some views which seem exceedingly 
dubious. Not content with adopting the now familiar view that the separa- 
tion of ownership from the control of property has created an entirely new 
perspective in the functioning of capitalist society (a 2 gee whose importance I 
think myself grossly exaggerated), Mr. Dahrendort states that “classes are 
neither primarily nor at all economic groupings,” even though, he gravely 
adds, “the fact that it is possible to identify the powerful with the wealthy 
cannot be overlooked in aa analysis.” Taken together with the changes 
which have occurred in the condition of the proletariat and in the character 
of industrial relations, this not unnaturally leads the author to doubt whether 
the concept of class is still applicable to the conflict groups of “ post-capitalist ” 
society. Conflicts and conflict a 4 do continue to exist (and that, he avers, 
is a good thing) but are the result of a “ fundamental social inequality of 
authority,” produced by “a type of social relations analytically indagendent 
of economic conditions.” 

It is from this concept of authority, and from the differentiation of 
dominating and subjected groups in a variety of contexts that Mr. Dahren- 
dorf proposes to derive his new sociological theory of conflict. The results, to 
one reader at least, are not impressive. 

To say that some wield power and authority, and that others do not, or 
that some wield more power than most, is to enunciate a shattering common- 
place. To locate the sources of power in capitalist society and to trace the 
purposes which these sources of power determine is to do a great deal more, 
and to make the discussion really interesting. Mr. Dahrendorf does neither 
of these things and, given his starting point, this is not very surprising. 

Since he rejects property and its control as a main source of power in 
“ post-capitalist ” society, he is driven to locate his ruling class (and he does 
think it important to locate one) in the “leading positions of executive, 
ee and judiciary ” as “ the obvious places in which to look for the core 
ot the ruling quasi-groups of the polity.” If this should seem strange, he 


also tells us, this is “ due to the strangeness of reality, and not to the faultiness 


of the approach po nen in this study.” One might expect a political 


scientist to take this narrow view of power in highly advanced capitalist 
societies. It is odd to have it come from a sociologist, and from a sociologist, 
moreover, who is explicitly aware that his definitions require endless, though 
in this case, not very helpful, qualifications. 

All this is really a great pity. Mr. Dahrendorf, unlike a great many of 
his fellow sociologists, is concerned with large and truly important questions, 
and he has an impressive command of the literature of his subject. He clearly 
believes that sociology has a crucial role to play in the understanding of 
a reality. So does this lay reviewer. But not on the strength 


of this 
Rate Mivisanp. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Oxrorp Economic Atias oF THE Wortp. Prepared by the Economist 
Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic Department of the Clarendon 
Press. Second Edition. [Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press. 152 pp. 42s.] 


Tue first edition of this atlas was published five years ago. It is a useful 
book. The new edition has been drastically revised and brought up to date. 
Most of the alterations are improvements; for instance, the tables givin 
information and statistics relating to commodities the distribution of Shih 
is shown in maps have generally been made simpler and clearer. 


Documents ON AMERICAN Foreicn Retations 1958. Edited by Paut E. 
ZinnER. [Oxford University Press. 568 pp. 56s.] 


Tuts book is edited for the New York Council of Foreign Relations. Like 
the annual books of documents relating to foreign affairs issued by Chatham 
House, it seeks to provide a documentary conspectus of the most important 
events in foreign relations during the year under review, limited however to 
the foreign relations of the United States. The editing is admirable; the 
selection of topics and documents is good and the arrangement clear. It is 
easier to ‘ele » and use than the Chatham House productions and therefore 
for anyone concerned intensively with contemporary foreign relations it is a 


valuable reference book. 


Wispom or tHE West. By Berrranp Russert. [Macdonald. 320 pp. 
63s. | 


Lorp Russet never writes dull books, nor, even when they are almost pot- 
boilers, uninteresting books. This new volume is clearly intended for a more 
ang audience than consumes his History of Western Philosophy. It is a 
arge quarto with 400 illustrations or decorations in colour or black and 
white and diagrams which attempt to translate philosophical ideas into 
geometrical figures. It is a conspectus of philosophical theories and of philo- 
sophers from Thales to Wittgenstein. Each philosopher is dealt with in turn 
chronologically; his doctrines are clearly explained and criticised. The ex- 
itions are admirable and the criticism nearly always illuminating. Lord 
ussell must always have his little jokes, some good, some not quite so good. 
The diagrams are not very successful, for they are nearly always less illu- 
minating than the text. One word of criticism is necessary. In the preface 
to his t work, The Principles of Mathematics, Russell wrote: “On funda- 
mental questions of philosophy, my position, in all its chief features, is derived 
from Mr. G. E. Moore.” In recent years—in this book for instance, and still 
more strangely, in his recently published, My Philosophical Development—he 
seems unwilling to acknowledge this debt or to give Moore any place in the 
history of philosophy. His name does not even occur in the index to the 
t volume, though room is found for such people as Eudoxus, Lorenzo 

alla, and F. H. Bradley. 
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in the Soviet Union and: Eastern Europe 
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Editors : 


VLAD Gsovsk1 and KAZIMIERZ GRZYBOWSKI 


This book makes the first attempt to present in one work a comparative study 
of the law and government of the Soviet Union and of the countries within 
the Soviet orbit. It analyses their legal systems, illustrates their actual applica- 
tion in terms of political, social and economic life, and examines the effects 
of the operation of these legal systems on the rights of the people as individuals. 


Divided into seven Parts, the book treats a topic in its relationship first to the 
Soviet Union, and then to each of the other countries covered. Part I deals 
with the origin and special features of the present régime and law; Part Il, 
the administration of justice; Part III, judicial procedure; Part IV, substantive 
criminal law; Part.V, the sovietisation of civil law (property, contracts, domestic 
relations, etc.); Part VI, worker and factory; and Part ‘VII, land and peasant. 
This standard reference work thus supplies a badly netded legal background 
for serious study of the situation outside the free world, and it will be an 
essential addition to the library of all those who require’ to be informed about 
current legal, social and economic developments in Eastern Europe. 


In two volumes, over 2,000 pages, Glossary, Appendices 
“Ready now, £8 8s. net 
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The Enigma of Menace® 


‘A highly readable scemot treat the agpold problem ot god 
and evil.'—Sunday Times 


‘ Here are unorthodox and controversial opinion from a walHnformed 
mind.’—Yorkshire Post 
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The Pursuit of Happiness 
in the Democratic Creed. 


A profound exposition of the assertion of The Declaration of 
Independence that every human being has an inherent, equal right to 
life, liberty and happiness, this book sets forth a comprehensive view 
of the philosophy which expressed the 18th century American mind. 
What is its significance in terms of 20th century liberal democracy? 


URSULA M. von ECKARDT Ready now. 25s. net 


The Soviet Bureaucratic Elite 


The Soviet leaders are the subject of daily attention in the world press, 
but what of their lieutenants and potential successors?» This: study 
analyses their background characteristics, career patterns and rate of 
turnover in many categories of the bureaucracy... 


JOHN A, ARMSTRONG Ready now. 25s. net 
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